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How Religious News is Reported’ 
PATRICK O’CONNOR 


HE scene was a sun-baked valley in Korea. The occasion was 
the exchange of prisoners of war after the armistice in 1953. 
Americans and other United Nations soldiers who had survived 
the rigours of Communist prison camps were being returned to 
freedom. In the reception camp, chaplains stood ready in tent 
chapels to give the sacraments to men who had lacked them for 
months and even years. Most of the Catholics, still wearing their 
shapeless blue prison garb, went to confession and received Holy 
Communion there and then, some with tears flowing down their 
haggard faces. 
During a lull, a war correspondent, armed with pencil and 
notebook, went up to a chaplain with a question. 
“T understand that the Catholics have been going to confession 
to you,” he said. “I’d like to know what they have told you.” 


I relate that incident—I was present that day—to illustrate two 
facts. The first is that the Catholic Church is regarded by journalists 
as a potential source of interesting news. The second is that many 
journalists are profoundly ignorant about the Church. 

Religious news can arise in two ways. When something important 
is done by, or to, persons or institutions connected directly with 
religion, that is obviously religious news. It is also religious news 
when something happens in the secular domain that affects religion. 
Catholic personalities, ecclesiastical and lay, are making the first 
kind of news every day. Persons as far outside the body of the 
Church as Stalin or Hitler have made religious news of the second 
kind. News is simply current history, and there is a sense in which 
all history is religious. 

Some religious news will interest only the Catholic family circle, 
that is, members of the Church and maybe only the zealous members. 
But the Church often makes news for the general reader, non- 
Catholic and Catholic. From my contacts with newspaper people, 
I should say that the Catholic Church is more interesting to the 
reading public than any other religious body. I do not say that 
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news. They tell the news agencies that they want it. Again and 
again fellow correspondents have asked me to give them data 
for news stories requested in this way. 

In the United States, Catholics number between 30 and 40 
millions, forming more than 20 per cent of the population. Most 
of them live in cities. In some cities they are a high percentage of 
the population; in a few they are the majority. Hence, no big 
American newspaper can afford to disregard, much less to offend, 
the Catholic customers. 

One sees a considerable difference in this respect between the 
American and the British press. In Britain, Catholics are a smaller 
proportion of the population than in the U.S. or Canada, but 
they do amount to 3} million, a number that circulation-hungry 
newspaper proprietors will not ignore. If, however, it comes to 
a choice between making a sensational appeal to the non-Catholic 
majority and offending the Catholics, the obvious tendency of the 
mass-circulation press is to go for the larger sales. 

The usual policy on both sides of the Atlantic will be to give 
some space to each of the denominations with fairly large member- 
ship and to avoid offending any of them. There are times, however, 
when news concerning the Pope or some Catholic victim of 
Communism has so much interest for people of all denominations 
and of none, that it is good business to print it, even if a minority 
objects. 

The strictly commercial attitude of the British popular press 
is shown when it prints in its Irish editions news stories and articles 
of Catholic interest that it omits from its English editions. Not 
long ago, two British Sunday papers each carried an article in 
both English and Irish editions, but with certain words changed 
in their Irish editions to avoid losing Irish customers. The cash 
register, not conscience, doth make cowards of them all. 

Sometimes other considerations appear to over-ride the 
commercial, as when, for instance, a Belfast paper, in an area 
with a large Catholic population, omits or curtails an important 
news story with a Catholic content. In this case, however, it is 
probably the commercial consideration that rules. The paper in 
question lives only by catering to a closed, highly-prejudiced, 
anti-Catholic group. 

To illustrate all this, I present figures on the total number of 
lines given by various newspapers to the Pope’s message of last 
Christmas. It was a most notable statement and was treated as 
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the interest is always friendly or understanding. But it is real 
interest, varying from that of hostility to that of respect and 
veneration. 

On a day when there was no exciting news, the editor of THE 
STAR,” a London evening paper, wondered what he could put on 
his placard to attract readers. He resorted to the expedient of 
printing these four words: 


THE POPE: NO NEWS 


The sales for the day proved that he had been wise in his generation. 


Religious news, then, is not negligible in itself or in the estimation 
of alert journalists. What factors determine the choice of religious 
news for reporting? Who and what determines the form in which 


it appears? 
The General Press 


We shall discuss the general or secular press first. The Catholic 
press is a special category, though in many respects it is, and should 
be, governed by the same journalistic principles that obtain in the 
secular field. 

News is a commodity that is sold. When people stop buying 
a newspaper, the paper dies. The main income from a newspaper 
may come from advertising, but advertising revenue depends on 
the number of copies sold. Some proprietors run newspapers with 
special motives, for instance, to give themselves a sense of power 
or to promote political or financial interests dear to them. Political 
parties, bodies such as the Freemasons or the Co-operative 
Movement and non-commercial trusts may maintain newspapers 
for their own, or what they allege to be the public good. But all 
of these must aim at selling their papers. None of them will last 
unless they attract many thousands of paying customers. 


The commercial factor is, therefore, a powerful one in deciding 
what news is reported and how fully. Hence, papers published 
in regions where there is a large Catholic population give 
prominence to news of Catholic interest. If they have special 
correspondents abroad, the editors instruct them to seek out such 
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gain favour with them. That adds a powerful incentive for the 
agencies to cover Catholic events and to provide feature articles 
of Catholic interest. As a result, a large amount of Catholic material 
is available from the agencies for the press of smaller countries 
like Ireland which alone could not yield enough profit for the 
work involved. 


The Reporter 


The process by which religious or any other news is reported 
begins in the person of the reporter. 

For ten years now I have been associated with foreign 
correspondents, that is, reporters on overseas assignments. I have 
travelled in all weathers with them; lived in tents and houses with 
them; eaten everything from Pekin duck to army hash with them. 
They have helped me on news stories. I have covered news stories 
for them. Most of those I know are Americans. A few are Irish. 
Some are British, some Australian, some New Zealand, some 
Canadian, some French. 

Most of them are in their twenties or thirties. The life of a foreign 
correspondent in war or peace or of a reporter at home can be 
exacting. Many men soon find themselves too old to stand the pace, 
the irregularity, the journeys, the living out of a travelling bag. 
Often, at the end of a hard day that may have begun before dawn, 
the correspondent must try to hammer out a story that will be 
accurate, concise and vivid. Working against time, he must select 
details, aspects and quotations from a mass of data hurriedly 
scribbled in his notebook. When he has written his story, he may 
have great difficulty in getting it transmitted by cable, telegraph or 
*phone. He may have to struggle with a foreign language in 
assembling his data or in sending his story. 

The men and women who earn their living this way were born, 
most of them, in the period between the two world wars. They 
received their education in the 1930’s and during the second world 
war. They are a cross-section of their generation and class. Many 
of the younger American journalists are university graduates with 
degrees in journalism, rather than in liberal arts. Only a minority 
of the European journalists I have known are university-trained. 

Journalists differ one from another, as all men do. It would be 
unfair to generalise about them. But some recurring trends are 
discernible in the thinking of those whom I have known. 
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such across the world. The Roman correspondent of the NEW YORK 
TIMES called it “the sternest and most outspoken of the Christmas 
messages the Pope has issued.” The Roman correspondent of the 
London TimEs called it “one of the most powerful messages of his 
papacy.” 

Some papers, like the IRISH INDEPENDENT, IRISH PRESS and NEW 
YORK TIMES, printed a news story about it, embodying quotations 
and, as well, most or all of the text. Others printed a news story 
with quotations. 

Four Irish dailies, the IRISH PRESS, IRISH INDEPENDENT, IRISH 
NEWS and CORK EXAMINER gave maximum space and prominence 
to the message. The IRISH NEWS of Belfast and the CORK EXAMINER 
have fewer pages than the Dublin papers, but each devoted a 
relatively high proportion of its space (340-odd and 250-odd lines 
respectively) to the “story.” The IRISH TIMES gave 157 lines to it, 
on one page. The BELFAST EVENING TELEGRAPH gave 97 lines and 
the NORTHERN WHIG 34, all on 24 December. The BELFAST NEWS- 
LETTER ignored the story on that day, although the world was 
ringing with it. In its next issue after Christmas, that of 27 December, 
the NEWSLETTER gave the story 15 lines. The London Times devoted 
95 lines to a special despatch from its Roman correspondent about 
the message. The NEW YORK TIMES, however, carried a special 
despatch and text, totalling about 660 lines. 

For a fair comparison between the New York and London 
papers, we must remember that the NEW YORK TIMES printed 24 
pages that day, Christmas Eve, while the London Times had only 
half that number. The NEW YORK TIMES, however, with twice the 
number of pages, gave approximately seven times the space to 
the story and text of the Pope’s message. (I may remark, in passing, 
that the principal owners of the NEW YORK TIMES are Jews.) In the 
same issue that gave only 95 lines to the Pope’s message, the London 
TIMES found space for an article on ‘“‘“Amusing Baby,” and another 
on making hot punch, each of which took some 70-odd lines. In 
the issue of the BELFAST NEWSLETTER that—three days late—devoted 
15 lines to the Pope’s message, 23 lines were given to a Moscow 
attack on the Pope and 56 lines to a story headed “‘Soviet Economic 
Plans Revised.” It also devoted 75 lines to Cookery Hints in 
regard to Meringue Layer Pudding and other delicacies. 

The Catholic population of Latin America constitutes a-large 
market for news. There is keen competition among the chief news . 
agencies to win subscribers among. Latin American papers and. 
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in change when he handed over a dollar to pay for a 25 cent purchase. 
He answered that he would not argue with me, as every time he 
argued with a Catholic priest he lost. “You priests are specially 
trained for that sort of thing,” he said. 

The man whom I quote next was a little tipsy when he said, 
unexpectedly: “I didn’t get my Ph.D. in history for nothing. I 
know that the Catholic Church is the only blankety-blank institution 
in the world that has lasted continually from the first century to 
the present day.” 

A correspondent who, to my knowledge, had gone out of his 
way on a risky visit to north China to help some Sisters, told me 
this, one night: “I have seen a lot of the world, and the Catholic 
religion is the only one that appeals to me. But there are some 
things in it that I can’t accept. Could I join the Church with those 
reservations?” 

Within a year he was killed in Korea. 

Another man button-holed me one night, saying: “I am an 
atheist. I believe in nothing. But I want my child brought up a 
Catholic.” 

A French correspondent told me: “The Catholic Church has 
made a mistake by identifying religion with morality.” 

This I heard one night on a ship from a successful correspondent: 
“No, Father, don’t expect me at your Mass tomorrow. I haven’t 
gone to Mass since I was a kid. My mother was a widow and I 
sold papers to help. One Sunday morning I had to leave the church 
before the end of Mass to deliver my papers in time. The priest 
saw me and scolded me from the altar. I never went back.” 

My final quotation here is illustrative of Communist journalism. 
Two of my colleagues, one of them a non-practising Catholic, had 
engaged the correspondent of the London DAILY WORKER in an 
argument about the existence of God. I was present and could not 
remain silent. But I saw no purpose in continuing after the DAILY 
WORKER man, defending atheism, said: “In certain circumstances 
two and two might make five.” 

The press corps of the world includes, of course, well-grounded 
Christians, Catholics and non-Catholics, who know that God 
exists, that man is a creature with a soul as well as a body and 
that he has an immortal destiny. When they go to work, these 
journalists already possess this stock of vital facts by which they 
can evaluate all their findings. Happily, the average journalist in 
Ireland belongs to this class. 
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The majority of English-speaking journalists are non-Catholics. 
A sizeable proportion are Jews. Few of those whom I have met 
could be called atheists; few were church-goers. I have met 
upstanding Catholics among them and upstanding members of 
other denominations. But I have known a considerable number 
who were spiritually rudderless, including a few ought-to-be 
Catholics. 

If they came, as many of them did, from families where religion 
was little more than a tradition, that tradition grew faint indeed 
when Sunday was just another day on which any kind of news 
story might “break” and when many days followed no regular 
pattern. 

Men in whose personal lives religion is vague or weak are not 
likely to know a great deal about religion. Most of the foreign 
correspondents I have known showed only a superficial knowledge 
of religion at best. But they respected religion and recognised that 
it deserved a place—some sort of place—in human life. Many of 
them showed particular respect for the Catholic Church. At home 
or abroad, they had seen unselfish Catholic nuns tending the sick 
and outcast. In Asia and Africa they had seen Catholic missionaries 
spending their lives in places where soldiers thought it a terrible 
hardship to spend a year. In war they had come to know and admire 
Catholic chaplains. 

All this respect for Catholic seco’ is a long way from acceptance 
or even understanding of Catholic faith. It can exist, as I have 
found, side by side with vestiges of old prejudices, some of them 
engrafted on the new liberalism. It can exist side by side with 
a strong dislike for some principles of Catholic moral teaching. 
But where this respect does exist, which is widely, among journalists, 
bigotry is unlikely to be a habitual attitude. 

The following quotations, words spoken to me by foreign 
correspondents, will illustrate some—I repeat, some—of the 
thinking among today’s non-Catholic journalists: 

This question came after the sudden death of a colleague: ‘‘Father, 

just how literally do you take the doctrine of personal immortality?” 
This came from a correspondent on the sidelines while I was 
arguing with a Yugoslav Communist journalist: “There’s one 
point I could not agree with the Catholic Church on—that there’s 
any such thing as absolute truth.” 

Another journalist said the same thing to me one morning in 

Korea. I asked him then if he insisted on getting exactly 75 cents 
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The ideal Catholic journalist is equipped with a reasoned 
knowledge of God’s existence, of the Incarnation and the 
Redemption and of Christ’s life and work extended in His Church. 
With all this inscribed in his mental notebook, he has the soundest 
and clearest criteria by which to measure everything he sees and 
hears. That is why, among all the media of information, the Catholic 
press was always the leader, in time and clarity, in revealing the 
essential evil of Communism. 

Other factors besides a reporter’s mental and spiritual equipment 
will affect his treatment of religious and other news. Two elements 
inseparable from modern journalism are speed and competition. 
They have generated scoops as well as blunders, improprieties and 
injuries to the public weal. 

News is indeed current history, but woe betide the reporter who 
writes at a historian’s pace. News is perishable, as a commercial 
commodity; buyers favour the first to sell. A journalist is always 
conscious of a deadline for publication. As well, he feels the hot 
breath of his competitors on his neck or anxiously watches their 
flying heels ahead of him. 

When he works for a news agency, it may make an enormous 
difference if he can send off his story even three minutes earlier than 
his rival. Most large newspapers take several news services. A news 
editor in New York, Dublin or London, coming near press time, 
will grab the first dispatch to reach him, and if the story is important, 
will splash it on his front page. That editor, too, is fighting 
competition. He may be putting a new edition on sale in the streets 
every hour. He is not going to wait a second longer than he has to, 
in rushing a news item into type. 

When a news agency beats its competitors in this way, it gains 
prestige and may even boast of its victory in the trade papers. 
The reporter feels more secure in his job and may get a bonus. 

Every reporter must try to score in this way, or by digging up 
news that his rivals have missed or by discovering more details or 
writing a more interesting story than theirs. In this struggle—l 
have heard it called a rat-race—against time and competition, it 
is not surprising if a Catholic ceremony is wrongly described or 
even a doctrine misrepresented. 

Hence, malice should not be presumed when a journalist makes 
one of these mistakes. The average journalist is friendly. For 
professional as well as personal reasons he or she wishes to be fair 
and accurate. He may be guilty of negligence in failing to consult 
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Catholic authorities, if indeed he knows whom he can consult in 
a hurry. It seems to me that journalists nowadays are more likely 
to consult Catholic sources and that Catholic sources are more 
accessible to them than they were, say, a generation ago. 

Thus, a certain news agency would hardly make the slip today 
that it is said to have made in a story on Cardinal Gasparri’s death. 
It spoke respectfully of the Cardinal’s strict life and gave as an 
example of his austerity his constant practice of never eating 
breakfast until after he had celebrated Mass! 


News Agencies 


After it leaves the reporter’s typewriter, a news story may go 
through many hands before you see it in print. It may be garbled 
by telegraph or teletype operators. It may be cut down or altered by 
some colleague along the line of transmission. The chief news 
agencies and some of the world’s most important publications 
maintain bureaus in key cities like New York, San Francisco, 
Tokyo, Paris and London. News flowing in and out of these bureaux 
may be sub-edited drastically anywhere up to and including the 
headquarters. 

Headquarters for the Associated Press, United Press and Inter- 
national News Service are in New York. Reuter and its cousin, 
Press Association, have their headquarters in Fleet Street, London. 
Agence France Presse is based on Paris. 

These agencies are vast, complex organisations, worldwide in 
extent, working at high speed around the clock. The largest is 
the Associated Press. It is a non-profit co-operative enterprise 
maintained and controlled by American newspapers, radio and 
television stations which share in collecting and distributing its 
news. It has 100 bureaus in American cities and 50 overseas. It 
serves 6,700 newspapers, radio and television stations in the United 
States and in 74 countries outside it. The total volume of news 
material distributed by it in 24 hours is estimated at one million 
words. 

United Press, which has a British affiliate called British United 
Press, or B.U.P., serves 4,833 newspaper and radio and television 
stations in the United States and 71 other countries. According to. 
one of its officials in London, it supplies most of the foreign news 
that goes into South America. : 

International News Service, which has and 
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in connection with the Hearst papers in America, serves about 
3,000 newspapers, radio and television stations in the United 
States and more than 40 other countries. 

United Press and International News Service are commercial, 
profit-making enterprises. 

The two principal British agencies, Reuter and Press Association, 
are closely interlocked. Reuter collects and distributes foreign 
news. Press Association collects news inside Britain and distributes 


its own and Reuter’s news inside Britain. Reuter is owned jointly | 


by the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association of London, by the 
Australian Associated Press, which acts for Reuter in the Pacific 
area, and by the Press Association. The Press Association, in turn, 
is owned by the Newspaper Society, which represents British 
newspapers published outside London. Reuter and Press Association 
are non-profit trust companies. Irish newspapers are members of 
Press Association. 

Reuter reaches large circulations abroad. Probably most of its 
revenue comes from subscribing papers outside Britain. 

To provincial papers inside Britain, Press Association distributes 
some of the foreign news issued by the American Associated Press, 
but most of its foreign coverage is from its affiliate, Reuter. As a 
journalist on an English provincial paper told the Royal Commission 
on the Press: “We are dependent for Associated Press news upon 
the choice of sub-editors working in the Press Association building.” 
Associated Press supplies news direct to London papers and to 
the IRISH INDEPENDENT. 

Of the news agencies I have listed, the only one under Government 
control is Agence France Presse, the director of which is appointed 
by the French government. 

I have known Catholics among the foreign correspondents of 
all the news agencies I have mentioned. I know that there are 
Catholics likewise in their home bureaus and head offices. 

Associated Press in New York has two religious editors, one of 
whom is a Catholic. United Press has no special “religious editor,” 
but one of its leading staff men writes a religious news feature 
weekly. Reuter has no editor specialising in religious news. Like 
United Press and International News Service, it has Catholics 
on its staff to whom stories of Catholic significance can be referred. 

In most of the agency offices, however, the average story coming 
through in the great daily stream of news is more likely to be 
handled by a non-Catholic than a Catholic. Through sheer lack 
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of comprehension rather than through ill-will, Catholic significance 
may be ignored or errors about the Church may slip through. 

Since all the big agencies are competing in a large and varied 
world market, none of them can afford to overlook Catholic news. 
But neither will any of them risk being accused of favouring one 
denomination with publicity. Sometimes one of their men may 
become so cautious that a good religious news story is drained of 
vitality or skipped entirely and the public simply does not get a 
service that journalism should render it. 

All the news released by an agency does not necessarily go to all 


subscribing papers. In Reuter’s head office in London, for instance, 


you see desks marked Far East, Eire, and so on. At each of these 
desks editors select from the day’s total output the news deemed 
of special interest for readers in the region. Here again, obviously, 
personal criteria can enter. 

As a group, agency men abroad or at home are the hardest 
worked in the field of journalism. They must write and handle 
so much news at top speed that they rarely have time for long 
research. Their news despatches will usually be shorter and less 
detailed than those sent by special correspondents serving individual 
papers. But, catering for a worldwide, assorted clientele, the agency 
dispatches are more likely to be objective, impartial and carefully 
non-committal. 

Special correspondents seek to give more details, more colour 
and more background information than the agency stories. A 
special can take time off to dig for exclusive stories, knowing that 
the agencies will give his paper all the essential coverage for the 
day. If the paper promotes a certain political or social line, the 
special will probably try to promote it, too, from conviction or 
expediency. If it is a sensational paper, the correspondent is likely 
to give it sensational news, based perhaps on speculation or innuendo 
—news that no agency would like to carry. 

In fine, the special correspondent may give you a more interesting 
dispatch but it may be heavily opinionated or exaggerated, or both. 

As an example of a news report coloured by opinion, I quote 
the London TIMES correspondent’s story on the Holy Father’s 
Christmas Message. The reporter said: “The Pope also strongly 
condemned the too-severe critics of Britain and France for their 
recent action in Egypt.” The Pope did not mention Britain or 
France by name. Speaking of the need for European solidarity, 
he said: “This unity is not strong, as far as the forming of public | 
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opinion is concerned, if in the hour of common peril criticism, 
even though justified, of one nation’s actions is expressed with 
such one-sidedness as to cause doubt that any bond of union at 
all remains.”” What the Pope condemned here was the failure to 
apply the same standards to all violators equally. 

The final handling—an embittered correspondent might say 
“mangling’—of a dispatch takes place amid the noise and bustle 
of the newspaper office. A zealous re-write man may think that 
he can improve it by gingering up the lead paragraph. A sub- 
editor may cut out half the story. Then, racing against time, with 
the Procrustean bed of space before his eyes, he writes a headline. 
It must catch the reader’s attention; it should indicate the essence 
or chief interest of the story. Perhaps too often the second aim is 
sacrificed to the first and the headline is plainly dishonest. It states 
as fact what the story reports as rumour or just as somebody’s 
opinion, or it picks out of the story a minor point that the newspaper 
proprietors want to exploit. 

Every news story of Catholic interest is subject to all these 
hazards and errors. Yet news in a paper carries more weight than 
the leisurely paced, supposedly thoughtful leader or editorial. 

Leaders or editorials no longer wield much direct influence on 
public opinion. They may be important as revealing the policy 
of a party or clique. Sometimes they are trial balloons launched 
by remote control by governments. Sometimes they achieve 
importance by being made the basis of a news story sent out for 
foreign consumption. But it is in the news pages and the gossip 
columns that the most effective editorialising is done. Through 
the selection and display of news, through news dispatches from 
special correspondents, through the skilful use of headlines and 
through seemingly casual paragraphs about personalities, the 
newspapers exercise their greatest influence. 


II 


Sources of News 


Some sources and media of news dispatches call for special 
mention. 

The most important source of Catholic news—indeed, of all 
religious news—is the Holy See. The only official bulletin of 
information published by the Holy See is the ACTA APOSTOLICAE 
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SEDIS. The OSSERVATORE ROMANO is a newspaper published in 
Vatican City. Secular papers often give it the label of “‘semi-official,” 
a word that hardly makes good sense. In the OSSERVATORE, only 
the column headed Nostre Informazione, with short notices of 
Papal audiences and the like, ranks as a sort of official communique 
of the Holy See. The news dispatches come from the ordinary 
news services and from special correspondents of the paper. The 
articles commenting on current affairs, usually signed by Count 
Dalla Torre, the veteran editor, or by F. A. Federico Alessandrini, 
his assistant, are understood to have the approval of the Secretariate 
of State. Hence they must be regarded as significant. 

The Vatican Press Service, operated by the OSSERVATORE, issues 
such material as that published as Nostre Informazione and also 
translations of Papal statements. 

The Vatican Radio broadcasts news every day for fifteen minutes 
in each of six languages. The broadcasts include items released by 
the Vatican Press Service and Catholic news from around the 
world. Some of this news may come from Fides, the missionary 
news service conducted under the auspices of the Sacred 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide. Most of it comes by teletype from 
KNA (Katholischen Nachrichten-Agentur), the German Catholic 
news agency, which has its head office in Bonn. KNA has its own 
correspondents in Germany and elsewhere in Europe, but it receives 
the great bulk of its world news from the NCWC News Service in 
Washington. KNA enjoys the approval of the German hierarchy. 
The NCWC, National Catholic Welfare Conference, is operated by 
the Bishops of the United States. 

Sometimes the news broadcast from Vatican Radio may include. 
a couple of minutes of commentary. This commentary is regarded 
as having the same significance as a similar commentary in the 
OSSERVATORE. 

All the major news services maintain bureaux in Rome. Some 
newspapers, including the IRISH INDEPENDENT and IRISH PRESS, 
have their own correspondents there. It is estimated that about 
one-third of the high-ranking men in each of the news agency 
bureaux in Rome are Catholics. 

The news agencies deserve praise, on the whole, for their reporting 
of the important events in the Vatican. One result of their work— 
here I include the Catholic news service, too—is that you learn 
such news as the changes in the Eucharistic fast in the papers 
or by wireless before the official notification can possibly reach 
the bishops, 
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The agency reports may tend to emphasise the superficial, rather 
than the deeper significance, in their accounts. Reporters always 
like the clichés about colourful ceremonies, age-old ritual, medieval | 
splendour and so on. When they are furnished with an English 
translation of an official statement, they usually give a good selection 
of quotations. 

The agencies may slip when they have to work from a Latin 
or Italian text. But that can happen to more than the secular news- 
men. The distinguished Vice-President of Maynooth, Dr. 
McLaughlin, had occasion to correct the TABLET, the English 
Catholic weekly, not long ago, in its translation of important words 
in the Holy Father’s statement on atomic bombs to the Japanese 
envoy. The Pope spoke of the “critical mass,” a technical term 
in physics, that limited the force of the earlier atomic bombs. 
The TABLET had translated it as “mass criticism.” 

When a Roman correspondent ventures outside the field of 
great public ceremonies and official statements, he often goes far 
astray. Sometimes he picks up an ordinary news item from a Vatican 
Radio broadcast and flashes it across the world as something just 
“revealed” by the Vatican. Uncritical readers may regard it as a 
choice excerpt from the reports received by some Vatican secret 
service, one of these mysterious networks that many non-Catholics 
love to believe in. It is probably something that the NCWC News 
Service has published in the normal way and may be read in any 
Catholic paper that same week. 

The Roman correspondent with a tasty rumour in his cupboard 
cannot well serve it to the public without attributing it to somebody. 
He is tempted to attribute it to that elusive, irresponsible but 
apparently loquacious being called “a well-informed source.” 
This source may be the cousin of a priest holding a minor secretarial 
post in some Vatican office. He may be a foreign diplomat 
deliberately planting a rumour. He may be an ecclesiastic who is 
actually well-informed. But common-sense and experience teach 
that the only safe course is to regard him as untrustworthy. 

Correspondents in Rome vary, as they do everywhere, in trust- 
worthiness. Among them you find outstanding men like, for instance, 
the correspondent for the NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, a practical, 
intelligent Catholic and highly-conscientious journalist. 


Ireland 


News originating in Ireland often has or is given a Catholic 
significance. This is a small country, but it is one of the most 
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Catholic. Everyone who writes unfavourably about it is not 
necessarily anti-Catholic but if anything is less than perfect here, 
writers with an anti-Catholic bias are notably quick and happy 
to dilate upon it. 


There is a large public for Irish news. Millions of people, the 
great majority of them Catholics, in other lands and continents 
recognise Ireland as their ancestral homeland. Catholics without 
any Irish blood in their veins—as I found in Poland this year— 
look to Ireland with respect and interest. Even in some non-Christian 
lands—India, for instance—one meets people with a special interest 
in Ireland. 


While interest in Ireland is widespread, a great volume of news 
does not originate here. World politics, great disasters and large- 
scale crime make most of the world’s daily news, and Ireland, 
thank God, has little to contribute in these categories. But life 
here is not uneventful, not without serious problems, failures 
or achievements, and not without a wealth of distinctive human 
interest. 

What are the chief channels through which information about 
Ireland flows abroad? 


They are the news agencies, special correspondents and free-lance 
contributors to reviews and magazines. 


Most of the news agencies are served from Ireland by part-time 
correspondents, whose dispatches are filtered through London 
bureaux. In recent years the Irish News Agency, now closing down, 
acted as a bureau of the United Press. The incoming foreign news 
distributed by the Irish News Agency was supplied by United 
Press. INA, in turn, supplied United Press in its London bureau 
with news from Ireland. For special events, INA had its own 
correspondents abroad. It supplied Irish news direct to some 
English papers, which used the material chiefly for their Irish 
editions. INA also supplied feature articles by special arrangement 
to some American and other foreign papers. 

The correspondent for the Associated Press is a member of the 
IRISH INDEPENDENT editorial staff. Another INDEPENDENT man 
represents Reuter. A member of the EVENING HERALD staff represents 
Press Association. The correspondent for International News 
Service, smallest of the three American agencies, is a member of 
the STANDARD staff. 
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The Special Correspondent 


When something extra is brewing, the London bureaux send 
correspondents over for the occasion. 

The influence of Irish special correspondents for individual 
papers abroad is often greater intensively, though less in extent, 
than that of agency men. Who are these specials? 

The NEW YORK TIMES is represented by a former staff member 
of the INDEPENDENT and IRISH PRESS, the CHICAGO TRIBUNE by a 
former STANDARD man, who acts also as correspondent for 
NEWSWEEK. Each of the mass-circulation English dailies and Sunday 
papers that publish special Irish editions has its own full-time man 
here, sometimes two. Some of these have worked formerly on the 
INDEPENDENT, the IRISH PRESS and the STANDARD. 

The mass-circulation papers colour popular thought in Britain. 
The so-called quality papers, however, are the ones that count 
with British people of influence. Who are their correspondents in 
Ireland? 

The correspondents for all of the following are members of 
the editorial staff of the IRISH TIMES: the London Times, the 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, the DAILY TELEGRAPH, the OBSERVER and 
the DAILY HERALD. The same correspondent represents both the 
DAILY TELEGRAPH and the DAILY HERALD. An IRISH TIMES man also 
represents TIME, the American news magazine. 

The correspondent for the SUNDAY TIMES is on the staff of the 
EVENING MAIL. The NEWS CHRONICLE is represented by an IRISH 
INDEPENDENT man. 

Recently I happened to see in the London DAILY TELEGRAPH a 
dispatch from its Dublin correspondent on television in Ireland. 
It included the following paragraph under a boldface heading: 


Church Stand, Eire’s Problem 


Leaders of the Roman Catholic Church unhesitatingly 
announce that the influence of television cannot be good for 
Ireland, which has formidable problems in emigration, a 
simmering revolt of youth and a coming awareness that there 
is something above and beyond monotonous farm life. 


I called on the Dublin correspondent who wrote that story and, 
choosing one statement, asked him if he could give me any factual 
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basis for it. The statement was: “Leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church unhesitatingly announce that the influence of television 
cannot be good for Ireland.” 


He assured me, in good faith, I am confident, that the impression 
was definite in his mind when he wrote, but he could not recall 
any such announcement offhand. He invited me to wait while he 
went through the files in search of supporting data. He found none. 
1 asked him to write to me if he found anything later. That was 
on 5 June. I have not heard from him. 


Some of the most unfavourable publicity about Ireland has 
appeared in British and American magazines and reviews. A 
typical recurring theme in these articles is the censorship. I am not 
discussing the merits of any specific decision made by the Irish 
censors. They must have erred sometimes, by laxness or over- 
strictness. Every tribunal makes some mistakes, but that is no 
reason for abolishing the tribunal. I doubt whether public opinion 
abroad is correctly informed about the limited scope of censorship 
in Ireland or about the elaborate provisions that favour the publisher. 
Certainly, as regards some mass-circulation English newspapers, 
the strong statements recently made by English journalists and 
English members of Parliament (in the House of Commons, 17 May 
1957) confirm the findings of the Irish censors. 

An article on Ireland in FOREIGN AFFAIRS, an influential American 
quarterly, for April, contains an example of inaccurate and harmful 
information. Written by Professor John V. Kelleher, Assistant 
Professor of Modern Irish History and Literature in Harvard 
University, the article is in great measure an essay in psycho-analysis. 
The author declares that “Irish ills are largely psychosomatic.” 
He makes much of an alleged popular resentment against religious 
paternalism. Speaking of emigration, he says that emigrants “leave 
in a pretty sour frame of mind, as is evidenced by persistent reports 
that between 60 and 80 per cent of the new Irish emigrants cease 
to communicate as Catholics within a year.” Evidence should be 
validated or attributed in some way. Professor Kelleher gives no 
sources for these reports. I wrote to him on 27 May asking him 
to indicate his sources. He has not replied. 

This is not the time to go into that issue in detail. I merely remark 
that I have questioned priests who have been working among the 
Irish in England. They tell me that nobody can give a fair estimate 
of the percentage of Irish immigrants who, in strange surroundings, 
dwelling in labour camps and lodging houses, miss Mass 
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occasionally, frequently or habitually. But they do say that the 
reports cited—in good faith, I am sure—by Professor Kelleher are 
certainly untrue. 

This thesis, about Irish youth fleeing from their religion, is 
becoming a favourite one with a well-defined class of commentators. 
I have seen it spelled out; I have seen it insinuated in headlines. 
You will surely see it again. I suggest that everyone who utters 
it be asked, courteously but bluntly, to state his evidence for it. 


Reporting Catholic News 


Readers in Ireland are well supplied, on the whole, with spot 
news of Catholic interest. The dailies, with the exception of two 
or three Belfast papers, report all important happenings of Catholic 
significance at home and abroad. By ordinary journalistic principles 
this is normal procedure in a predominantly Catholic country. 

The IRISH INDEPENDENT and IRISH PRESS, while not omitting news 
of special concern to Protestant and Jewish readers, carry extended 
accounts of Catholic events. The IRISH TIMES, a sort of unofficial 
organ of the Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, 
does not omit any Catholic news of major significance, though 
its reports are usually less full than those of its Dublin 
contemporaries. In Belfast, the IRISH NEWS caters well for Catholic 
readers. Of the other three Belfast papers, the EVENING TELEGRAPH 
is the only one that makes an effort to cultivate any of the Catholic 
market. 

All the Irish dailies take Reuter’s service. The INDEPENDENT 
takes the Associated Press as well. The IRISH PRESS and IRISH TIMES 
take United Press. The INDEPENDENT prints commentaries on the 
news by NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE writers and, less often, articles 
on foreign affairs by correspondents of the London OBSERVER. 

On rare occasions, an Irish paper may send a correspondent 
abroad to cover, for instance, the Olympics or a tour in America. 
All the Irish dailies have bureaux in London. The IRISH INDEPENDENT 
and IRISH PRESS have their own correspondents in Rome. Otherwise, 
no Irish daily, as far as I know, has special correspondents abroad. 

It is good to see ordinations, church dedications, ecclesiastical 
pronouncements well and accurately reported. While doing this, 
however, a paper could fail Catholics in other respects. In reporting 
trends, statements and movements with which Catholic principles 
are concerned, it might fail by defect. Not long ago, in a Dublin © 
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street, I heard a speech that followed a familiar Communist pattern. 
Two Dublin dailies reported the meeting. None of them reported 
the most menacing passages in the speech or identified the speaker’s 
associations. Again, a newspaper may carry Catholic news and 
still be unfriendly in its habitual attitude. It is at least noteworthy 
that the index to the book, The Irish and Catholic Power, by the 
American. anti-Catholic writer, Paul Blanshard, which contains 
only four references to the IRISH PRESS and three to the INDEPENDENT, 
has thirteen references to the IRISH TIMES. 

On the positive side, one might suggest that Irish papers give 
more space to the rural population. I mean more than the technical 
articles on agriculture now published by them. I suggest more 
news about farmers and farming, rural villages, rural schools 
and the secondary day schools in country towns. I mean more 
accounts, with photos, of weddings in country towns and villages. 
I mean news and pictures that will give the farmer and his family 
a sense of their importance, will put rural life into proper perspective 
and will thus invigorate it. That will be news of basic Catholic 
as well as national significance. 


Circulation would not suffer. Nearly every city family is just a 
branch of a family in the provinces. The provincial weekly papers 
would still have plenty of extended local news and local advertising 
to keep them flourishing. 

It would be good journalistic enterprise for a daily paper to 
put a full-time reporter, man or woman, armed with camera, on 
the rural “beat” in each province. 

Irish papers could strengthen public opinion against various 
evils—for instance, the road accidents that kill so many—by 
drawing attention to them under a strong, permanent headline. 
For example, all road accidents could be reported in one column 
under a fixed, bold, gripping title and a permanent box with the 
year’s and month’s total to date of killed and injured. Other 
public abuses could be highlighted in the news columns by a 
similar technique. 

It should be remembered that reviews of plays, films and books 
are a form of reporting to which serious responsibility is attached. 

Foreign newspapers read in Ireland are mostly British. I have 
already referred to them in passing. 

A few American publications circulate here. Two widely read 
American news magazines, TIME and NEWSWEEK, which publish 
editions in Europe, devote sections to Religion. While they would 
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give space to religious news for the benefit of American readers, 
their international circulation adds reasons for this policy. TIME 
includes its Religion section every week. NEWSWEEK sometimes 
omits the feature. ; 

It is my impression that the news magazines give Catholic sub- 
jects a fair share of the space and fair treatment. Apart from ethical 
reasons, any other course would be commercially foolish. 

Many of the events chronicled by these weeklies have been 
reported already in the daily papers. The news magazines make 
their reports interesting by a distinctive technique. For the week- 
end they “‘wrap up”’ a news story with a continuity and completeness 
that the daily can hardly achieve. They add more dramatic des- 
cription, more colour and more interpretation. In their religious 
sections they often deal with subjects that have not made “spot 
news” for the dailies but to these, too, they apply the news magazine 
style. 

They seem to like reporting matters of religious controversy, 
because these are sure to stimulate reader interest. In controversy 
and in choosing other religious subjects, the news magazines 
obviously try to keep an even balance lest they be accused of 
favouritism. It is less painful to omit an interesting story altogether 
than to lose circulation. 

The news magazines maintain correspondents and even bureaux 
abroad. (TIME has a particularly large corps of foreign corres- 
pondents.) To my knowledge, correspondents for the news magazines 
do a great deal of spade-work for every story. If you see an error 
in the published version, it may easily have arisen in the re-writing 
done in the New York office. The correspondent probably sent 
much more material than the magazine would print. That is 
expected of him. In the home office an editorial assistant selects, 
condenses, adds details gleaned from the files and even re-writes. 
You do see news magazine stories that are taken verbatim from 
correspondents’ despatches, but many of them are the product of 
group journalism. 

If the magazine had no correspondent on the spot, the story was 
compiled and re-written, with a special effort at dramatic effect, 
from agency or newspaper reports. 

Every foreign correspondent knows that whenever his text is 
re-written, no matter how carefully, by somebody at a desk thousands 


of miles away, error is likely to appear. 
The news magazines do some of their best work in their longer 
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articles, usually “‘cover stories,” that is, articles woven around a 
personality pictured on the cover for the week. These articles are 
planned far ahead and are prepared and written with great care. 
Recent examples are the articles on His Holiness the Pope in 
NEWSWEEK early this year and the article on Cardinal Wyszynski 
in TIME last May. 

U.S. NEWS AND WORLD REPORT is a news magazine of a distinct 
kind. It specialises in a very useful type of article such as the 
verbatim transcript of an important interview or a documentary 
report reproduced as written. 

In the treatment of Catholic news by the British secular press, 
the position of Catholics in Britain and the general attitude of the 
British public to Catholics are probably reflected. While in relation 
to the whole population, Catholics are a minority of about 10 per 
cent, it must be remembered that they form one of the largest 
distinct Christian bodies in the country. Among the millions who 
read the papers and the thousands who produce them, Catholics 
count, both in quantity and quality. “The Keys,” which is the 
Fleet Street Branch of the Catholic Journalists’ Guild of St. Francis 
de Sales, numbers 160 members, representing every level in national 
journalism. 

The British papers naturally try to sell all they can in Ireland as 
elsewhere. Some of them are willing to sell in Ireland below their 
cost of production and delivery, to keep up their circulation figures. 
Despite the low repute of some, there is no sanitary check on 
them in the six north-eastern counties, such as the censorship in 
Dublin provides. 

The invoice value of foreign papers, daily and weekly, imported 
into the Twenty-six Counties in 1956 was £292,717. Weekly papers 
represented at least three-fourths of that. 

An Irishman returning after a long absence notices how much 
some Irish people have been unconsciously influenced in their 
thinking by the British press. Irish readers who would quickly 
detect bias in a news dispatch about religion are not always so 
quick to see it in dispatches bearing on, for instance, international 
relations or similar issues of concern to Catholics as Catholics. 
Hence, one hears in some Irish circles a note of anti-American 
prejudice or an interpretation of the Far East situation that are 
clear echoes of British papers. 

It is well to recognise that bias can exist in some surprising 
places. The OBSERVER, one of the “quality” London Sunday papers, 
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does not bar Catholics from its employment. I have known several 
Catholics among its correspondents abroad. Yet if you examine 
the Articles of Association of the OBSERVER LTD., as adopted by 
the Board on 9 October 1945, and certified by Viscount Astor, 
the Chairman, you will find the following in Article 71: “Every 
Director of the Company and every Managing Director, Editor 
or Business Manager appointed by the Board must be of the 
Protestant Religion (which expression shall be interpreted in the 
widest and most liberal sense) and if any Director, Managing 
Director, Editor or Business Manager shall cease to be of the 
Protestant Religion, he shall, ipso facto, vacate his office.” 

This private limited company has obviously a legal right to 
impose any religious barriers it chooses, just as I have a right to 
draw attention to them. 

While daily papers in Ireland report the major Catholic events, 
there is still need here as elsewhere for a specifically Catholic press. 
The Irish daily can beat the Catholic weekly on spot news, but 
the weekly can often give a longer account. It can specialise in 
human interest stories in the purely Catholic field. Most important 
of all, it can give Catholic coverage of Catholic foreign news. 

It is clear that most of the foreign news dispatches come to the 
dailies through channels that are predominently non-Catholic. 
They cannot include all the news of Catholic interest. You are 
not sure of knowing the whole story or of having a well-balanced 
version of it unless you read a Catholic paper. 

The chief source of Catholic world news is the NCWC (National 
Catholic Welfare Conference) News Service, the largest religious 
news service in existence. With headquarters in Washington, it 
has correspondents across the world. Its director and headquarters 
staff are all professional lay journalists. It serves papers in some 
55 countries, but English-speaking publishers are its largest users. 
It distributes news in English, Spanish and Portuguese. In English- 
speaking countries it serves specifically Catholic weeklies. In 
Central and South America it serves dailies and weeklies. Its news 
also reaches continental Catholic dailies, sometimes through 
national agencies like KNA of Germany. Papers subscribe for it 
as for any other news service. It gets its news by radio, telegraph, 
telephone and airmail. It distributes news by wire to some American 
papers, by airmail to most of its clients. Its news releases amount 
to about 60,000 words a week, while its weekly feature articles 
total about 12,000 words. 
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The NCWC News Service, founded in 1920, has proved itself 
invaluable to the Church. It is an effective instrument for informing 
and forming Catholic public opinion across the world on vital 
issues. It has alerted millions of readers, and through them many 
more, to imminent dangers. It has spread the words of the Holy 
Father. It has given Catholics the benefit of the good example of 
other Catholics, of whose deeds they might never have heard. 
It has stimulated while informing. It has helped mightily to knit 
Catholics of many lands and races into a conscious unity and to 
maintain contact among them. 

The weekly news releases of the NCWC constitute an unequalled 
record of contemporary Catholic history. Few, if any, editors 
can find space in one paper for all the material he receives from 
the NCWC in a week. The task of editing involves selecting. Hence, 
if a report on some topic is absent from the Catholic paper you 
read, do not presume that the NCWC has failed to issue a report. 

Fides, the missionary news service, send out weekly news releases. 
Its correspondents are missionaries, as a class the best-informed 
men in their areas. Fides articles, though not always written in a 
form ideal for newspapers in English-speaking lands, are most 
informative and valuable. 

Religious News Service is an American organisation operated by 
an interdenominational body, the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. It issues news dealing with all denominations. It has a 
capable Catholic editor but its releases inevitably lack the authentic 
Catholic note that the NCWC possesses. For instance, the RNS 
correspondents I have known for Japan, China and Vietnam 
were all Protestants, though they tried to cover news of Catholic 
as well as Protestant missions. The Dublin correspondent of RNS 
is a Catholic. 

The NCWC News Service does not supply news to the secular 
press in English-speaking countries. Religious News Service does. 

A Catholic newspaper will fail if it is not produced on the same 
technical principles as any other newspaper. Neither zeal nor 
piety is an excuse for neglect of technique. It takes a great deal of 
work and enterprise to produce even a fair newspaper. The CATHOLIC 
NEws of New York, which is owned by a private lay company, 
has an editorial staff of eight. The English Catholic newspaper 
with the largest sale, including a substantial circulation in Ireland, 
the UNIVERSE, has a full-time editorial staff of ten. They produce 
a 16-page tabloid-size paper every week. 
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 Treland has two Catholic weeklies, the IRISH CATHOLIC, the older, 
and the STANDARD, both of which have rendered good seryice to 
the Church. 

Any survey of news reporting would be incomplete without a 
mention of news broadcasts from secular radio stations. The normal 
sources for these are the ordinary news agencies and special 
correspondents of the stations. Radio Eireann receives United 
Press news through the Irish News Agency, and also Reuter’s 
news. It has its own local correspondents in Ireland. The BBC gets 
its news mainly from Reuter, Press Association, Associated Press, 
United Press and from its own correspondents. Like the big 
American broadcasting companies, it maintains a corps of 
correspondents, now including television camera men, abroad. 

The NCWC News Service supplies news edited for radio use 
in the Catholic news broadcasts given over American stations. 

I conclude with three practical suggestions: 


1. When a reporter comes looking for information, or a press 
photographer for pictures, give him all the co-operation 
you can. 


2. Read news critically, trying always to identify the source 
and channel, treating all headlines with caution. 


3. Read Catholic papers to supplement and, if needs be, to 
correct what you read in the secular press. 


PATRICK O’CONNOR 


Saint Columban’s, Tokyo 


The Caricature of Prudence 


You know, for instance, the incalculable harm that has been 
wrought by that word “prudence,” which as ordinarily applied 
means that you are to attempt nothing except you are sure of 
success—a diabolical rule of action which would ban every voyage 
of discovery, every grand enterprise, every venturing, most of the 
noble strivings of life. 


—FRANK DUFF: The Spirit of the Legion 
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Theology and the Bible 
CONLETH KEARNS | 


S AN aid to the pastoral ministry, theology must be—to 
A adapt the title of a stimulating book—a theology “in the 

market-place.”? Just as the Christian faith is not a thing to be 
kept for Sundays only or for specifically “religious” occasions, 
but involves a way of thinking and a way of living which affects 
the whole man in all he is and in all he does, so is it with theology, 
which is but the scientific elaboration of the content of that faith. 
A mastery of it, at the cost of years of labour, is prescribed by the 
Church not just for the few who are to be professional theologians, 
but for every candidate for the priesthood. It is thus envisaged as 
something more than a speculative intellectual system in which 
the truths of revelation and the consequences derivable from them 
are held ready on demand, as it were, in a well-arranged storehouse. 
It is a spiritual and Christian discipline prescribed as a vital means 
both of sanctifying the priest himself, and of helping him to com- 
municate to the faithful the fulness of the life-giving truths of 
salvation. 

From the pastoral point of view, one of the advantages of scientific 
theology is the completeness and the precision with which it 
exhibits revealed truth. The terms and concepts and statements 
in which God has made Himself known to men in Scripture and 
Tradition are not so many disparate fragments. Cumulatively 
they constitute an embodiment, sufficient for human salvation, 
of a Truth which in God is simple but infinite. It is scientific theology 
which identifies, examines and elucidates these various aspects 
of truth. It elaborates them into an organic intellectual construction, 
and exhibits them whole and entire in their logical order, in their 
mutual relationships and proportions, and in their most exact 
and approved forms of expression. This work of intellectual 
analysis and of ordered statement of the data of revelation is 
essential to the pastoral mission of the Church, and has gone on 
in it, in one form or another, from the beginning. That pastoral 
mission prolongs in space and time the work of the Good Shepherd 
Himself; and He came to give men Life by giving them Light. 
“In him was life, and the life was the light of men. This is eternal 
life: that they may know thee, the one true God, and him whom 
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thou hast sent, Jesus Christ” (John 1:4; 17: 3). It is precisely this 
“knowledge” that theology, in the light of faith, systematises, 
formulates and propounds. 


From the strictly pastoral point of view, however, a potential / 
disadvantage of this necessary intellectualisation is that it deals 
so exclusively with what is abstract. Theology is a science, and § 
that which gives virtue to science as such is precisely the fact that 
it deals with the abstract, the universal, the immaterial. The concrete, 
the individual, the material thing as such cannot be considered | 
scientifically or form part of a scientific system. And it is with | 
the concrete, the individual, the material thing or circumstance that | 
the pastor has so often to deal. A theology of purely intellectual 
statement is not immediately adapted to the market-place; an 
approach exclusively on the intellectual level is not a universally | 
effective approach to men of flesh and blood. “Veritas pateat, | 
veritas placeat, veritas moveat,” says Saint Augustine, in words 
which trace the pastor’s ideal as an exponent of the Christian [ 
revelation. And whilst the pateat is, within the conditions of the 
subject-matter, the characteristic effect of scholastic theology, the 
placeat and the moveat are outside its proper scope. It is in this 
connection that a consideration of the relationship of theology to 
Sacred Scripture from the pastoral point of view may be helpful. 
Theology is not revelation. It is not an equivalent of revelation, 
nor a substitute for it. It is not intended that it should usurp the 
primacy in the economy of salvation of the sources of revealed 
truth, Scripture and Tradition. It is meant rather to aid the pastor 
in handling those sources for the purposes of his ministry; to give 
him an effective purchase on them; to ensure that he will not 
grasp or communicate any element of them either erroneously 
in itself or in isolation from the rest, but always in its exact and 
genuine form, and always as a part of that divine Truth which in 
itself is one and infinite. His theology provides him with an 
intellectual fulcrum in bringing to bear on souls the sanctifying 
virtue of the sources of revealed truth themselves, Scripture and 
Tradition. This would seem to be implied in the urgency with 
which the Church prescribes, not primarily the imparting of 
theological learning as such, but the direct use of Sacred Scripture 
itself, in the most characteristic operations of the ministry of souls, 
namely, in sacred preaching and in the sacred liturgy. 


It is a commonplace that recent Popes from Leo XIII to Pius XII 
have kept insisting that in the preaching ministry we should study 
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to renew in all its sanctifying vigour the biblical preaching of 
earlier Christian ages. This is no mere question of trying to embellish 
from without the abstract statements of scientific theology by 
borrowed biblical phraseology or illustration. It is a question of 
taking one’s stand on the broad and solid ground of that theology 
(and, therefore, under the guidance and stimulus of the Church’s 
living Tradition), and going on confidently from there to preach 
scripture truth, scripture thought, scripture history—the whole 
economy of God’s dealings with mankind as authentically exhibited 
in Scripture. Theology is the key to Scripture and Tradition, and 
they, not it, are the treasure-house. 


The other chief public way, besides preaching, by which the 
pastor ministers divine light and life to souls is by the Mass, the 
Sacraments, and the public prayer of the Church: in a word, the 
sacred liturgy.” It is really in the liturgy, and not under the pick of 
the archaeologist, as some have claimed, that “the Bible comes 
alive’”—comes alive as a source of light and life for souls through 
the mystery of Christ which it enshrines. This topic is the subject 
of another article in this series and need not be entered into here. 


The direct handling of Sacred Scripture being thus an 
indispensable function of the pastoral office, the study of it occupies 
an important place in the training of the priest. During the four 
years of his theological course, Sacred Scripture, expounded by a 
professor whose main subject it is, is integral to his scientific and 
spiritual formation (Canons 1365, §2; 1366, §3). Pope Leo XIII 
had already pointed out that this association of scriptural with 
scientific theological study is not one of mere material concomitance, 
but is meant to underline and to exploit their vital interconnection. 
For him, that which gives form, unity and life to the whole corpus 
theologicum is Sacred Scripture: “‘divinae Scripturae usus in universam 
| theologiae influat disciplinam eiusque prope sit anima.”® That this 
ideal has not always been attained in practice needs no 
demonstration. The late Father Hugh Pope, O.P., once wrote an 
article with the provocative title, Why divorce our teaching of 


2. “For the achievement of holiness the worship which the Church, united 
with her divine Head, offers to God is the most efficacious possible means” 
(Pope Pius XII, Encyc. Mediator Dei, Eng. trans. by Mgr. G. D. Smith, 
CTS No. 28). 


3. Leo XIII, Encyc. “Providentissimus Deus,” Enchirid. Bib. ed. 2da (1954), 
No. 114. 
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Theology from our teaching of the Bible An exegete himself, 
Father Pope blandly put the blame for the alleged divorce squarely 
on the shoulders of “‘the theologians.”” He wrote that he had in 
mind “one university where an exceedingly good biblical course 
is given, yet the professor and his course stand in splendid isolation. 
The biblical studies might just as well not exist for all the influence 
they have on the teaching of dogmatic or moral theology. ... 
What is to be done? Clearly the exegete must become a theologian 
and the theologian must become an exegete. And it is here that 
the exegetes have the advantage: for they are already theologians. 
They have passed through the theological schools, and it would 
be hard to find a biblical professor who is not already a doctor 
of divinity. Can the theologians claim as much? There is the whole 
question in a nutshell.’’® Times have changed since that was written; 
and it is instructive to compare with it the more impartial view of 
a Secretary of the Biblical Commission and one-time colleague of 
Father Pope, Father Vosté, O.P. He suggests that there are “faults 
on both sides,” that of the exegete being especially a tendency to 
rest satisfied with a mere philological and critical treatment of the 
sacred text, “gnawing the rind but never savouring the kernel.” 


Writing in 1947, Father Vosté was but echoing words which 
Pope Pius XII had addressed to Catholic exegetes and seminary 
professors in 1943. “Let (Catholic interpreters), says the Pope, 
“be especially careful not to confine their exposition—as un- 
fortunately happens in some commentaries—to matters concerning 
history, archaeology, philology, and similar sciences. These should 
indeed be given their proper place so far as they may be of assistance 
to the work of interpretation; but commentators must have as 
their chief object to show what is the theological doctrine touching 
faith and morals of each book and text, so that their commentary 
may not only assist teachers of theology in expounding and 
corroborating the dogmas of faith, but also be useful to priests in 
their work of explaining Christian doctrine to the people, and 
help all the faithful to lead a holy and Christian life. By giving 
an interpretation such as we have described, that is, a primarily 
theological one, they will effectively silence those who assert that 


4. IRISH THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Viii (1913), 47-64. 
5. Op. cit. pp. 47 f, 52 f. 


6. J.-M. Vosté, “Exegesis NT et S. Thomae Summa theologica,” ANGELICUM, 
xxiv (Rome, 1947), p. 18, 19, 
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in biblical commentaries they find hardly anything to raise their 
minds to God, nourish their souls, and foster their interior life. . . . 
Let the professors of Sacred Scripture complete the whole course 
of biblical teaching in such a manner as to equip young candidates 
for the priesthood and the ministry of the divine word with that 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture, and inspire them with that love 
of Holy Writ, without which the apostolate cannot be rich in fruit. 
With this end in view, let their exegesis be concerned principally 
with the theological aspect of the subject, avoiding superfluous 
discussions and omitting what serves more to satisfy curiosity than 
to promote true learning and solid piety. . . . Thus may the future 
priests of the Church find in Holy Writ a pure and perennial source 
of their own spiritual life, and at the same time food and strength 
for the office of preaching which they are to undertake.”’ 


In May 1950, the Pontifical Biblical Commission, partly with 
a view to implementing these guiding principles at seminary level, 
issued an Instruction De Scriptura Sacra in Clericorum Seminariis 
et Religiosorum Collegiis recte docenda.8 Amongst other things, 
this recommends that candidates for the priesthood should not 
wait till they have commenced their theological course before 
beginning to profit by the Bible’s treasures of doctrine and 
spirituality. Already from the beginning of their philosophical 
course they should be urged and helped, under professorial guidance, 
to read right through the Bible systematically, intelligently, 
prayerfully (nos. 591 f., 607). At the level of theological study, the 
Instructio seems to look more to the professor of Scripture than to 
others to implement Leo XIII’s ideal of animating all theology 
with the soul of Sacred Scripture. That he may rise to the level of 
his task, the Scripture professor “must himself be exceptionally 
well-versed in theology, and filled with a deep and sincere love of 
sacred doctrine. He should not take his stand exclusively on critical 
and literary principles of interpretation, nor treat his work of 
exegesis as a thing apart from his students’ whole theological 
formation” (no. 598). Further, he must be ever conscious, and help 
his students to be conscious, of the vital spiritual and pastoral 
values of his sacred subject-matter. “He should not rest content 
with imparting to them the information and the branches of 


7. Pope Pius XII, Encyc. “Divino afflante,” Eng§trans. by7Canon”G. D. 
Smith, CTS, Nos. 29 f, 55 f. 


8. See ENCHIRIDION BIBLICUM, Nos. 582-610. 
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knowledge necessary or helpful in the field of biblical studies. He 
should make it his business to point out to them as opportunity 
offers how much it can mean for them to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of Sacred Scripture, to keep reading it constantly, 
and to make it the subject-matter of their meditations. He should 
show them the power it has, first, to foster and consolidate their 
own interior life as priests, and promote their growth in holiness; 
and, secondly, to make fruitful their work for souls, especially 
where their sacred preaching and their catechetical instructions are 
concerned” (no. 601). 

The spiritual and pastoral values of Sacred Scripture here insisted 
on seem to be rooted especially in two of its properties or aspects 
which we can call in a general way its many-sidedness and its divire 
vitalising power. In its many-sidedness it differs very obviously from 
theology. Once theology has worked out the most exact and complete 
formulation of an element of divine truth contained in Scripture 
or Tradition, its work in that respect is done. It is not so with 
Scripture. In it, the statement of divine truth is many-sided, repetitive, 
proceeding by approximations and equivalents, “multifariam 
multisque modis,” as the author of Hebrews says: “in many fragments 
and in different ways” (Heb. 1:1). The characteristic teachings 
which it sets forth are not restricted in its pages to one inspired 
formulation only. The same truths come up again and again at 
various stages of their communication to men, in different literary 
and historical settings, in multiplied aspects and applications. 
This richness and endless variety of formulation is precisely one 
of the properties by which Scripture helps to offset the abstract 
character of theology. It deals with divine truth and divine precept 
in relation to ever-varying concrete situations. In the thousand 
years or more over which its record extends, all the key situations 
with which “theology in the market-place’” must concern itself 
have arisen, and have received their meed of concrete divine 
guidance, enlightenment or remedy. For Scripture deals with 
facts, and with men, as well as with truths. Its preoccupation is 
not so much With truth, even divine truth, for its own sake, as 
with what God has planned to do for man, and with the way man 
is to enter into what God has planned. Truth and conduct are 
fused to form a way of life according to God. The scheme of 
“dogmatic section” and “moral section” into which so many of 
St. Paul’s epistles fall is merely one way of bringing to the surface 
the divine pedagogy—Providence’s own cura pastoralis—which 
pervades the whole of Scripture, Old Testament and New. 
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Another aspect of this many-sidedness is the ever varying literary 
garb in which Scripture clothes its message. Speculative theology 
works in terms of principles, definitions, divisions, argumentation; 
and it issues in an ordered structure of propositions, formal 
enunciations, as spare and as precise as possible, of the intellectual 
content of revelation. Scripture seldom works in these straight 
and narrow grooves. The variety of its literary forms is endless. 
Excluding what is incompatible with the truth and holiness of 
God, it employs practically every form of written expression by 
which man communicates with man, adapting God’s message to 
every kind of mind and almost every kind of mood. And besides 
exhibiting God’s message, it exhibits also man’s response to that 
message. It shows not only God talking to man, but man talking 
to himself and to his fellow-man about the things of God. Further, 
it shows him talking about them—even debating them, as in the 
Book of Job—with God Himself. Not the least of the benefits of 
Scripture is that besides helping man to think out and to talk 
out the mysteries of God and to live them out in practice, it also 
helps him to pray them out. And it does this not in the Psalms 
alone, but in a hundred other places too, as the Breviary brings 
home to us day after day. 

The temptation of the speculative theologian is to keep working 
ever further outward from his sources, elaborating conclusions 
ever more numerous and ever more fine-drawn. This indeed belongs 
to the nature of theology as a science. But theology has it in it to 
rise to something intellectually higher still than science, and that 
is wisdom. Wisdom, as the princes of theology have described it 
and attained it, is an habitual insight into the things of God, and 
a being in tune with them, which comes with the ever-deepening 
penetration of His mysteries as laid bare to the seeing eye of the 
faith that works by charity. Not subtle and remote conclusions, 
therefore, but the very fountain-heads of sacred doctrine, are the 
most noble and the most ennobling objects of theological speculation 
—or contemplation. And these fountain-heads are found in Tradition 
and above all in Scripture. It is Pius XII who reminds the theologian 
of this. “This twofold spring of doctrine divinely made known to 
us,” he says, “‘contains treasures so varied and so rich that it must 
ever prove inexhaustible. That is why the study of these hallowed 
sources gives the sacred sciences a kind of perpetual youth; avoid 
the labour of probing deeper and deeper yet into the sacred deposit, 
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and your speculations—experience shows it—grow barren.”® And 
so too can pastoral preaching and personal priestly life grow 
barren unless faithfully irrigated by the fertilising fountain-head of 
Scripture, the well-spring of that “‘caelestis sapientia’’ which is 
enjoined on every priest in the ritual of ordination. 

The divine vitalising power of Scripture comes from the fact 
that it is “‘sacred’’; sacred not only in content, but also in authorship 
and purpose, and therefore in its power to enlighten and to move. 
Made up in large measure of the first-hand testimony of divinely 
chosen witnesses of the mysteries of God and of Christ, it was 
written under inspiration precisely to record and to transmit their 
experiences for the benefit of the People of God. Saint Jerome 
says of the Evangelist, Saint John, that when he burst out into 
the heavenly prelude of his Gospel he was “‘steeped in revelation.” 
The same is true in its measure of each of the inspired writers. 
Not one of them but was “revelatione saturatus,” gifted by the 
Holy Ghost not only to record and to transmit the things of God, 
but to communicate them vitally, and to evoke in his readers 
response of mind and will and life. 

The insight that this brings to the reader is above all, in Saint 
Paul’s pregnant phrase, “insight into the mystery of Christ” (Eph. 
3:4). “They give testimony of me” is Our Lord’s own simple 
statement about the Scriptures (John 5:39). And after His 
resurrection, ““beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
to them in all the scriptures the things that were concerning him” 
(Luke 24:27). Those were the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
How much more full of His Person and His power are the pages 
of the New! There we have presented to us the living Christ in a 
way which no orally-transmitted traditions, no credal statements 
or conciliar decrees, no mere human writings—however full, 
pointed and exact—can ever claim to rival. “About the Saviour of 
the human race,” says Pope Leo XIII, “nothing is more fruitful 
and more significant than what is found throughout the entire 
Bible; and Jerome was right when he affirmed that ‘ignorance of 
the Scriptures is ignorance of Christ.’ There one sees as it were 
His image, vivid and animated, and the sight wonderfully relieves 
misfortune, animates to virtue, and invites to the love of God. ... 


9. Pope Pius XII, Encyc. Humani generis, Eng. trans. by Mgr. Knox, CTS, 
No. 21. 

10. “‘Revelatione saturatus in illud prooemium coelo veniens eructavit: In 
principio erat Verbum.” (Hieron. in Matt., Prolog., Migne PL 26, col. 19). 
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This is the special and most remarkable virtue of the Scriptures, 
arising from the divine breath of the Holy Ghost, this is what 
confers authority on the sacred orator, furnishes him with an 
apostolic liberty of speech, and bestows on him a nervous and 
irresistible eloquence. Whoever reproduces in his discourses the 
spirit and strength of the divine word, ‘speaks not by word alone, 
but with power and with the Holy Ghost and with much assurance.’ 
The words of Saint Jerome to the cleric Nepotian are much to our 
purpose: ‘Often read the divine Scriptures, nay, never put down 
from your hands the sacred page; learn what you are to teach. 
The discourse of the priest should be seasoned with the reading 
of the Scriptures’.”4 
CONLETH KEARNS, O.P. 


San Clemente, Rome. 


11. Encyc. ‘“‘Providentissimus Deus,”’ Enchir. Bib., Nos. 86, 87. 


Freedom of Discussion 


Now in carrying out their grave obligations of teaching, the 
bishops will enlist the help of priests and also of the laity, whose 
warrant for teaching, however, will always derive not from their 
personal eminence in learning, but from the mission extended 
to them by the bishops. To them the press, as all the faithful, will 
give loyal obedience. But in regard to questions in which the 
divinely-appointed teachers have not pronounced judgment— 
and the field is vast and varied, saving that of faith and morals— 
free discussion will be altogether legitimate, and each one may 
hold and defend his own opinion. But let such an opinion be 
presented with due restraint; and no one will condemn another 
simply because he does not agree with his opinion, much less 
challenge his loyalty. 

—PIus x11: Message to Catholic Press Associations of the United 

States. (L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 19 May 1957.) 
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Father Chéry gives an outline of this “‘art.’”” His book is written 
primarily for the penitent but the confessor too will gain from 
seeing the sacrament from the other side of the grill, where he 
himself must kneel in turn. The author shows both keen psycholo- 
gical perception and good sense. There is space here to quote but 
one of his points, that in confessing venial sins (“I told lies’) we 
should express them in the way that shows their true nature. 
Obviously the author is not imposing as obligatory the confessing 
of circumstances which do not change the specific malice of sins 
but he advises it, generally (not of course with the scrupulous), 
because “‘it will oblige you to see yourself as you are, and also 
because it will act as a salutary humiliation for you. (It is more 
humiliating to say: “I spent half-an-hour every day in making up 
my face” than “‘I have been vain’’); lastly, because, in the light of 
this precise information your confessor will be able to offer suitable 


advice.” 


“T have been uncharitable.”” That is the most usual of sins. 
But why use such an expression, which is entirely colourless? 
Say rather something on the following lines: “I made a 
wounding remark to someone whom I do not like, with the 
intention of hurting him.” 

* “T showed my contempt for an unintelligent colleague.” 

“T refused the help that I could have given a friend in need.” 

“T laughed at a cripple.” 

And your laziness? How does that show itself? By your 
stubborness in remaining in bed when it is time to get up? 
By your neglect of the duties of your state, which are rushed 
through anyhow or left undone? By your listless attitude, or 
your exaggerated liking for easy chairs? 


This is the concluding paragraph of Father Chéry’s book: 


Confession practised in this manner is no longer the weari- 
some repetition of standard sins that it so often is. It occupies 
its proper place as one of the most powerful of means of 
sanctification put at our disposal by the Church of Christ. 
In going to the sacrament of penance we shall realise that we 
approach Christ on the Cross, who holds in his crucified 
hands the pardon he has obtained on our behalf and the 
Blood with which he desires to wash us. Aware of our wretched- 


News and Views 


ATHER ROBERT NASH, S.J., the well-known author and 

preacher, in the course of a letter writes: “May I tell you 

that, having got your current issue into my hands, I found it 
impossible to lay it down till I had read it practically from cover 
to cover? I found it most stimulating and informative. . . 

“The priest reader on page 462 might be interested in the pam- 
phlet which I enclose. It was a real-joy to me to discover, tonight, 
that Doctor Conway had published his excellent Galway paper. 
There is much more I could say in praise of this splendid issue— 
Canon Dunne, Frank Duff, etc. Heartfelt congratulations on this 
great apostolate.” 

We are grateful to Father Nash for his congratulations and 
encouragement and for the many other letters which we receive 
from time to time written in a similar vein. Letters of encourage- 
ment as well as of positive and specific criticism are of more value 
than the writer generally realises. This sense of dialogue with his 
readers strengthens an editor’s confidence in his judgment and 
gives him the ‘“‘feel” of his audience, a thing of no less importance 


in publication than in preaching. 


* * * 


The pamphlet Father Nash encloses is Frequent Confession 
(H. C. Chéry, O.P., Burns and Oates, 2/-) and is accurately 
described in its sub-title, ““A Guide for those who confess weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly.” The little book of twenty-eight pages 
has four chapters: ““To Whom Should I Confess?”; “‘What Sins 
to Confess”; “In What Way Sins Are to be Confessed”; “‘Firm 
Purpose of Amendment.” Brightly written, the booklet can be 
read in less than an hour, but it will repay reading and pondering 
again and again. 

The author states his purpose in the Introduction: 


Most penitents are distressed by the commonplace of their 
confessions and the small benefit that they derive from them, 
and even sometimes by the colourless nature of the exhor- 
tation given them by their confessor on the occasions that 
they go to him . . . this distaste with its consequences is 
probably due to the fact that they do not know how.to go to 
confession. There is a method, an “art” which can make of 
their regular exercise a genuine means of holiness. 
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too late to lament that Irish Catholic affairs were reduced to the 
scant courtesy of provincial treatment in a single page of these 
British weeklies. Any one who has tested the reactions of the 
public in trying to promote the sales of the Catholic weeklies at 
present on the market will agree that this possibility is not so very 
remote. 

I had the opportunity recently of attending the Summer School 
on Communism given by Mr. Douglas Hyde to the Columban 
Fathers at Dalgan Park. In one of his lectures he explained the 
store the Communists set by technique in the field of communica- 
tion and deplored what seemed to him by comparison after his 
conversion the relative indifference of Catholics. Afterwards I put 
him the question (there was no reference to the Catholic press in 
Ireland): ‘“‘How do you think the need for a technically-improved 
Catholic press might best be brought home to ecclesiastical 
authorities and to those responsible?’ Without hesitation he gave 
his answer: ‘‘The best way I know is to produce a paper which is 
technically first class. The difference will be obvious to all.” 


* * 


Still on the question of the press I notice an interesting article in 
the July issue of THE CATHOLIC GAZETTE (114 West Heath Road, 
London, N.W.3, price 6d) on “The Apostolate of the Parish 
Magazine.” Monsignor Reynolds is a parish priest and editor of a 
lively parish publication, THE BOROUGH PIPER. His is a weekly 
magazine, distributed to every Catholic home in the parish. Now 
he is beginning to send it to every non-Catholic home (1,500 of them). 
Monsignor Reynolds has much excellent advice to give, advice 
which could be of help to editors of papers with larger circulations 
the THE BOROUGH PIPER. Here are some of his dicta: 


The photograph is extremely important (what is it the 
Chinese say? “A good photograph is worth a thousand 
words”). He gives the following five rules of guidance: 

1. The material should be such that it will attract all readers, 

especially the lapsed and non-Catholics. 

. The people should continually be encouraged. 

. One should give an appearance of strength. 

. One should avoid being “‘ecclesiastical” in tone. 

. The language in general should be understood by all. 

At the same time cheapness should be avoided. 


Wh 
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ness, the more so because we have seen our daily weaknesses 
with clarity, trusting in his mercy, the more so because we 
have besought him to make us detest our sin, we cross the 
threshold of the confessional with the attitude of the prodigal 
son: “‘Father, I have sinned against heaven and before thee, ’ 
I am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

For that very reason we leave the confessional with new 
strength, founded on that assurance by which we are set free: 
“Son, go in peace, thy faith hath saved thee.” 


* * 28 


“A Catholic paper will fail if it is not produced on the same 
technical principles as any other newspaper. Neither zeal nor piety 
is an excuse for neglect of technique.”” These words of Father 
Patrick O’Connor from his paper read to the Maynooth Union 
(which is reproduced in this issue) are worth thinking over. Our 
specifically Catholic press in Ireland is at present in need of re- 
vitalisation; no one will deny it. How might this be done? First of 
all, I believe, by criticism. No treatment is possible if a beginning 
is not made by finding out exactly the condition of the patient. 
To pretend by silence that all is well and that no more is required 
than energetic promotion by the clergy is worse than madness. 
The public’s unwillingness to buy our Catholic papers does not 
necessarily argue in them a lack of interest in Catholic things 
but derives often from a distaste for bad journalism, and for the 
narrow and negative outlook sometimes found in the pages of 
Catholic papers. The qualities to be looked for in a Catholic 
publication are charity, courage and craft or technique—and in 
that order. Who will say that our Catholic papers are outstanding 
in these respects? 


It would be a beginning at least to look these facts in the face. 
The day is long past—or should be—when criticism of ourselves 
or of our institutions is regarded as treason, and such critics 
described as ‘enemies of the Church.” Silence about our defects is 
much more dangerous, taking the long view, if it allows us to 
continue complacent about things which it is our duty to put right. 
Should the situation develop—and it is no alarmist imagining— 
where our Irish Catholic weeklies would for all practical purposes 
and in terms of influence disappear and be replaced by the better- 
written and edited English Catholic newspapers, it would then be 
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And another remark worth thinking over: 


The headlines on the front page of our Catholic weeklies 
normally attract only the weekly communicant and a fortune 
lies in store for the Catholic weekly that can attract others. 


* * * 


For tail-piece I borrow from one of Father Conleth Kearns’s 
lectures at the Maynooth Summer School. (A larger report of this 
very successful venture will appear in the September issue.) In a 
marginal comment on Ephesians 5:24 (“Just as the Church is 
subject to Christ, then, so should wives be to their own husbands 
in everything”), Father Kearns told of a friend, a married man, 
who boasted that in their married life he and his wife followed the 
example of the Mystical Body. “In all important business I am 
the head of the house. My wife takes command only in the less 
important affairs. But for some reason or other in our long married 
life no important matter has so far arisen.” 


J. G. McGARRY 
Maynooth 


Prudence a Courageous Thing 


Cardinal prudence, not its dwarfed and shrivelled conterfeit 
namesake of politicans’ parentage, is a noble thing and a courageous 
thing because it requires the will of leadership, of taking respon- 
sibilities, of standing up and facing puny criticism and ill-will. 
It is noble because it requires a high mind—not pride, but disregard 
for one’s own little safety and career. It is a thing of true charity, 
because it thinks of the true good of our fellowmen—which is not 
always of course the thing our fellowmen may have in mind as 
best for himself. Prudence is an outcome of the sacrament of 
Confirmation with its priestly, its royal, its prophetic and martyred 
character. 


—FATHER H. A. REINHOLD: Today, December 1954 © 
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ENCYCLICAL LETTER 
OF HIS HOLINESS 
PIUS XII, 

BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
POPE, 

ON SACRED MUSIC 


To Our Venerable Brethren, the Patriarchs, Primates, Arch- 
bishops, Bishops and other Local Ordinaries in peace and 
communion with the Apostolic See: 


Health and Apostolic Benediction. 


1. The subject of sacred music has always been very close 
to Our heart. Hence it has seemed appropriate to Us in this 
encyclical letter to give an orderly explanation of the topic and 
also to answer somewhat more completely several questions which 
have been raised and discussed during the past decades. We are 
doing so in order that this noble and distinguished art may contribute 
more every day to greater splendour in the celebration of divine 
worship and to the more effective nourishment of spiritual life 
among the faithful. 


2. At the same time We have desired to grant what many of 
you, venerable brethren, have requested in your wisdom and also 
what has been asked by outstanding masters of this liberal art 
and distinguished students of sacred music at meetings devoted 
to the subject. The experience of pastoral life and the advances 
being made in the study of this art have persuaded Us that this 
step is timely. 

3. We hope, therefore, that what St. Pius X rightly decreed in 
the document which he accurately called the “legal code of sacred 
music”! may be confirmed and inculcated anew, shown in a new 
light and strengthened by new proofs. We hope that the noble 
art of sacred music—adapted to contemporary conditions and in 


1. Motu Proprio, Fra le sollecitudini dell’ufficio pastorale (Among the Cares 
of the Pastoral Office), Acta Pii X, I, 77. 
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some way enriched—may ever more perfectly accomplish its 
mission. 
I 
History 


4. Music is among the many and great gifts of nature with 
which God, in Whom is the harmony of the most perfect concord 
and the most perfect order, has enriched men, whom He has 
created in His image and likeness.? Together with the other liberal 
arts, music contributes to spiritual joy and the delight of the soul. 

5. On this subject Saint Augustine has accurately written: 
“Music, that is the science or the sense of proper modulation, is 
likewise given by God’s generosity to mortals having rational 
souls in order to lead them to higher things.” 

6. No one, therefore, will be astonished that always and 
everywhere, even among pagan peoples, sacred song and the 
art of music have been used to ornament and decorate religious 
ceremonies. This is proved by many documents, both ancient and 
new. No one will be astonished that these arts have been used 
especially for the worship of the true and sovereign God from the 
earliest times. Miraculously preserved unharmed from the Red 
Sea by God’s power, the people of God sang a song of victory to 
the Lord, and Mariam, the sister of Moses, their leader, endowed 
with prophetic inspiration, sang with the people while playing 
a tambourine.* 

7. Later, when the ark of God was taken from the house of 
Abinadab to the city of David, the king himself and “all Israel 
played before the Lord on all manner of instruments mad: of 
wood, on harps and lutes and timbrels and cornets and cymbals.”® 
King David himself established the order of the music and singing 
used for sacred worship.® This order was restored after the people’s 
return from exile and was observed faithfully until the Divine 
Redeemer’s coming. 


8. St. Paul showed us clearly that sacred chant was used and | 
held in honour from the very beginning in the Church founded | 


2. Cf. Gen. 1, 26. 

3. Epis. 161, De origine animae hominis (On the Origin of Man’s Soul), 1. 2; 
P.L. XXXII, 725. 

4, Cf. Ex. 15, 1-20. 

5. II Sam. 6, 5. 

6. Cf. I Para, 23, 5; 25, 2-31. 
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by the Divine Redeemer when he wrote to the Ephesians: “Be 
filled with the Spirit, speaking to one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs.”’ He indicates that this custom of singing 
hymns was in force in the assemblies of Christians when he says: 
“When you come together each of you has a hymn.” 

9. Pliny testifies that the same thing held true after apostolic 
times. He writes that apostates from the Faith said that “this was 
their greatest fault or error, that they were accustomed to gather 
before dawn on a certain day and sing a hymn to Christ as if He 
were God.” These words of the Roman proconsul in Bithynia 
show very clearly that the sound of church singing was not completely 
silenced even in times of persecution. 

10. Tertullian confirms this when he says that in the assemblies 
of the Christians “the Scriptures are read, the psalms are sung, 
sermons are preached.”° 

11. There are many statements of the Fathers and ecclesiastical 
writers testifying that after freedom and peace had been restored 
to the Church, the psalms and hymns of liturgical worship were 
in almost daily use. Moreover, new forms of sacred chant were 
gradually created and new types of songs were invented. These 
were developed more and more by the choir schools attached to 
cathedrals and other important churches, especially by the School 
of Singers in Rome. 

12. According to tradition, Our predecessor of happy memory, 
St. Gregory the Great, carefully collected and wisely arranged all 
that had been handed down by the elders and protected the purity 
and integrity of sacred chant with fitting laws and regulations. 

13. From Rome, the Roman mode of singing gradually spread. 
to other parts of the West. Not only was it enriched by new forms 
and modes, but a new kind of sacred singing, the religious song, 
frequently sung in the vernacular, was also brought into use. 

14. The choral chant began to be called “Gregorian” after 
Saint Gregory, the man who revived it. It attained new beauty 
in almost all parts of Christian Europe after the 8th or 9th century 
because of its accompaniment by a new musical instrument called 
the “organ.” Little by little, beginning in the 9th century, polyphonic 


1. Eph. 5, 18ff; cf.. Col. 3, 16. 

8. I Cor. 14, 26. 

9. Pliny, Epis. X, 96-97. 

10. Tertullian, De anima (On the Soul), ch. 9; P.L. 11 701; and Apol. 39; P.L. 1, 
540. 
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singing was added to this choral chant. The study and use of. 
polyphonic singing were developed more and more during the 
centuries that followed and were raised to a marvellous perfection 
under the guidance of magnificent composers during the 15th and 


16th centuries. 

15. Since the Church always held this polyphonic chant in the 
highest esteem, it willingly admitted this type of music even in the 
Roman basilicas and in pontifical ceremonies in order to increase 
the glory of the sacred rites. Its power and splendour were increased 
when the sounds of the organ and other musical instruments were 
joined with the voices of the singers. 

16. Thus, with the favour and under the auspices of the Church 
the study of sacred music has gone a long way over the course of 
the centuries. In this journey, although sometimes slowly and 
laboriously, it has gradually progressed from the simple and 
ingenuous Gregorian modes to great and magnificent works of 
art. To these words not only the human voice, but also the organ 
and other musical instruments, add dignity, majesty and a prodigious 
richness. y 

17. The progress of this musical art clearly shows how sincerely § , 
the Church has desired to render divine worship ever more splendid § , 
and more pleasing to the Christian people. It likewise shows why § , 
the Church must insist that this art remain within its proper limits § j, 
and must prevent anything profane and foreign to divine worship § , 
from entering into sacred music along with genuine progress, and 
perverting it. n 

18. The Sovereign Pontiffs have always diligently fulfilled their | , 
obligation to be vigilant in this matter. The Council of Trent y 
also forbids ‘“‘those musical works in which something lascivious | gq 
or impure is mixed with organ music or singing.”" In addition, | 4 
not to mention numerous other Sovereign Pontiffs, Our predecessor | 1, 
Benedict XIV of happy memory in an encyclical letter dated 19 
February 1749, which prepared for a holy year and was outstanding | jt 
for its great learning and abundance of proofs, particularly urged 
Bishops to firmly forbid the illicit and immoderate elements which | !: 
had arrogantly been inserted into sacred music.” 


— 


11. Council of Trent, Session XXII: Decretum de observandis et evitandis in 
celebratione Missae (Decree on What Should be Observed and Avoided in 
the Celebration of Mass). 1 

12. Cf. Encyclical Letter of Benedict XIV Annus Qui, Complete Works (Prati © 1 
edition, vol. 17, 1, page 16). 
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19. Our predecessors, Leo XII, Pius VIII* followed the same 
line. 

20. Nevertheless, it can be rightly said that Our predecessor of 
immortal memory, Saint Pius X, made as it were the highest 
contribution to the reform and renewal of sacred music when he 
restated the principles and standards handed down from the elders 
and wisely brought them together as the conditions of modern 
times demanded.“ Finally, like Our immediate predecessor of 
happy memory, Pius XI, in his Apostolic Constitution Divini 
cultus sanctitatem (The Holiness of Divine Worship), issued 20 
December 1929, We ourselves in the encyclical Mediator Dei 
(On the Sacred Liturgy), issued 20 November 1947,}* have enriched 
and confirmed the orders of the older Pontiffs. 


II 
The Principles of Sacred Art 


21. Certainly no one will be astonished that the Church is so 
vigilant and careful about sacred music. It is not a case of drawing 
up laws of aesthetics or technical rules that apply to the subject 
of music. It is the intention of the Church, however, to protect 
sacred music against anything that might lessen its dignity, since 
it is called upon to take part in something as important as divine 
worship. 

22. On this score sacred music obeys laws and rules which are 
no different from those prescribed for all religious art and, indeed, 
for art in general. Now we are aware of the fact that during recent 
years some artists, gravely offending against Christian piety, have | 
dared to bring into churches works devoid of any religious inspiration - 
and completely at variance with the right rules of art. They try 
to justify this deplorable conduct by plausible-looking arguments 
which they claim are based on the nature and character of art 
itself. They go on to say that artistic inspiration is free and that 


13. Cf. Apostolic Letter Bonum est confiteri Domino (It is Good to Trust in the 
Lord), August 2 1828; Cf. Bullarium Romanum, Prati edition, ex Typ. 
IX, 139ff. 

14. Cf. Acta Pii X, 1 75-87; ACTA SANCTAE SEDIS, XXXVI (1903-1904) 329-39; 
387-95. 

15. Cf. a.as., XXI. 33ff. 

16. Cf. A.A.s., XXXIX, 521-95. 
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it is wrong to impose upon it laws and standards extraneous to 
art, whether they are religious or moral, since such rules seriously 
hurt the dignity of art and place bonds and shackles on the activity 
of an inspired artist. 

23. Arguments of this kind raise a question which is certainly 
difficult and serious, and which affects all art and every artist. 
It is a question which is not to be answered by an appeal to the 
principles of art or of aesthetics, but which must be decided in 
terms of the supreme principle of the final end, which is the inviolate 
and sacred rule for every man and every human act. 

24. The ordination and direction of man to his ultimate end 
—which is God—by absolute and necessary law based on the 
nature and the infinite perfection of God Himself is so solid that 
not even God could exempt anyone from it. This eternal and 
unchangeable law commands that man himself and all his actions 
should manifest and imitate, so far as possible, God’s infinite 
perfection for the praise and glory of the Creator. Since man is 
born to attain this supreme end, he ought to conform himself and 
through his actions direct all the powers of his body and his soul, 
rightly ordered among themselves and duly subjected to the end 
they are meant to attain, to the divine Model. Therefore, even art | 
and works of art must be judged in the light of their conformity 
and concord with man’s last end. 

25. Art certainly must be listed among the noblest manifestations 
of human genius. Its purpose is to express in human works the 
infinite divine beauty of which it is, as it were, the reflection. Hence 
that outworn dictum “art for art’s sake” entirely neglects the end } 
for which every creature is made. Some people wrongly assert 
that art should be exempted entirely from every rule which does . 
not spring from art itself. Thus, this dictum either has no worth § 
at all or is gravely offensive to God Himself, the Creator and 
Ultimate End. 

26. Since the freedom of the artist is not a blind instinct to 
act in accordance with his own whim or some desire for novelty, 
it is in no way restricted or destroyed, but actually ennobled and 
perfected, when it is made subject to the divine law. 

27. Since this is true of works of art in general, it obviously 
applies also to religious and sacred art. Actually religious art is 
even more closely bound to God and the promotion of His praise 
and glory, because its only purpose is to give the faithful the 
greatest aid in turning their minds piously to God through the 


| 
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works it directs to their senses of sight and hearing. Consequently, 
the artist who does not profess the truths of the faith or who strays 
far from God in his attitude or conduct, should never turn his 
hand to religious art. He lacks, as it were, that inward eye with 
which he might see what God’s majesty and His worship demand. 
Nor can he hope that his works, devoid of religion as they are, 
will ever really breathe the piety and faith that befit God’s temple 
and His holiness, even though they may show him to be an expert 
artist who is endowed with visible talent. Thus he cannot hope 
that his works will be worthy of admission into the sacred buildings 
of the Church, the guardian and arbiter of religious life. 

28. But the artist who is firm in his faith and leads a life worthy 
of a Christian, who is motivated by the love of God and reverently 
uses the powers the Creator has given him, expresses and manifests 
the truths he holds and the piety he possesses so skilfully, beautifully 
and pleasingly in colours and lines or sounds and harmonies that 
this sacred labour of art is an act of worship and religion for him. 
It also effectively arouses and inspires people to profess the faith 
and cultivate piety. 

29. The Church has always honoured and always will honour 


| this kind of artist. It opens wide the doors of its temples to them 


because what these people contribute through their art and industry 
is a welcome and important help to the Church in carrying out its 
apostolic ministry more effectively. 

30. These laws and standards for religious art apply in a stricter 
and holier way to sacred music because sacred music enters more 


intimately into divine worship than many other liberal arts, such 


as architecture, painting and sculpture. These last serve to prepare 
a worthy setting for the sacred ceremonies. Sacred music, however, 


}) has an important place in the actual performance of the sacred 


ceremonies and rites themselves. Hence the Church must take the 
greatest care to prevent whatever might be unbecoming to sacred 
worship or anything that might distract the faithful in attendance 
from lifting their minds up to God from entering into sacred 
music, which is the servant, as it were, of the sacred liturgy. 

31. The dignity and lofty purpose of sacred music consist in 
the fact that its lovely melodies and splendour beautify and embellish 
the voices of the priest who offers Mass and of the Christian people 
who praise the Sovereign God. Its special power and excellence 
should lift up to God the minds of the faithful who are present. 
It should make the liturgical prayers of the Christian community 
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more alive and fervent so that everyone can praise and beseech 
the Triune God more powerfully, more intently and more effectively. 

32. The power of sacred music increases the honour given to 
God by the Church in union with Christ, its Head. Sacred music, 
likewise, helps to increase the fruits which the faithful, moved by 
the sacred harmonies, derive from the holy liturgy. These fruits, 
as daily experience and many ancient and modern literary sources 
show, manifest themselves in a life and conduct worthy of a 
Christian. 

33. Saint Augustine, speaking of chants characterised by 
“beautiful voice and most apt melody,” says: “I feel that our 
souls are moved to the ardour of piety by the sacred words more 
piously and powerfully when these words are sung than when 
they are not sung, and that all the affections of our soul in their 
variety have modes of their own in song and chant by which they 
are stirred up by an indescribable and secret sympathy.”?” 

34. It is easy to infer from what has just been said that the 
dignity and force of sacred music are greater the closer sacred 
music itself approaches to the supreme act of Christian worship, 
the Eucharistic sacrifice of the altar. There can be nothing more 
exalted or sublime than its function of accompanying with beautiful 
sound the voice of the priest offering up the Divine Victim, answering 
him joyfully with the people who are present and enhancing the 
whole liturgical ceremony with its noble art. 

35. To this highest function of sacred music, We must add 
another which closely resembles it, that is its function of 
accompanying and beautifying other liturgical ceremonies, 
particularly the recitation of the Divine Office in choir. Thus, the 
highest honour and praise must be given to liturgical music. 

36. We must also hold in honour that music which is not primarily 
a part of the sacred liturgy, but which by its power and purpose 
greatly aids religion. This music is, therefore, rightly called religious 
music. The Church has possessed such music from the beginning 
and it has developed happily under the Church’s auspices. As 
experience shows, it can exercise great and salutary force and 
power on the souls of the faithful, both when it is used in churches 
during non-liturgical services and ceremonies, or when it is used 
outside churches at various solemnities and celebrations. 


37. The tunes of these hymns, which are often sung in the 
17. St. Augustine, Confessions, Book X, chap. 33, MPL, XXXII, 799ff. 
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language of the people, are memorised with almost no effort or 
labour. The mind grasps the words and the music. They are 
frequently repeated and completely understood. Hence, even boys 
and girls, learning these sacred hymns at a tender age, are greatly 
helped by them to know, appreciate and memorise the truths of 
the faith. Therefore, they also serve as a sort of catechism. These 
religious hymns bring pure and chaste joy to young people and 
adults during times of recreation. They give a kind of religious 
grandeur to their more solemn assemblies and gatherings. They 
bring pious joy, sweet consolation and spiritual progress to Christian 
families themselves. Hence, these popular religious hymns are of 
great help to the Catholic apostolate and should be carefully 
cultivated and promoted. 

38. Therefore, when We praised the manifold power and the 
apostolic effectiveness of sacred music, We spoke of something 
that can be a source of great joy and solace to all who have in any 
way dedicated themselves to its study and practice. All who use 
the art they possess to compose such musical compositions, to 
teach them or to perform them by singing or using musical 
instruments, undoubtedly exercise in many and various ways a 
true and genuine apostolate. They will receive from Christ the 
Lord the generous rewards and honours of apostles for the work 
they have done so faithfully. 

39. Consequently, they should hold their work in high esteem, 
not only as artists and teachers of art, but also as ministers of 
Christ the Lord and as His helpers in the work of the apostolate. 
They should likewise show in their conduct and their lives the 
dignity of their calling. 


Il 
Different Kinds of Sacred Music 


40. Since, as We have just shown, the dignity and effectiveness 
of sacred music and religious chant are so great, it is very necessary 
that all of their parts should be diligently and carefully arranged 
to produce their salutary resuits in a fitting manner. 

41. First of all, the chants and sacred music which are immediately 
joined with the Church’s liturgical worship should be conducive 
to the lofty end for which they are intended. This music—as our 
predecessor, Saint Pius X, has already wisely warned us—‘“must 
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will be duly satisfied. And if in Catholic churches throughout the 
entire world Gregorian chant sounds forth without corruption or 
diminution, the chant itself, like the sacred Roman liturgy, will 
have a characteristic of universality, so that the faithful, wherever 
they may be, will hear music that is familiar to them and a part 
of their own home. In this way they may experience, with much 
spiritual consolation, the wonderful unity of the Church. This is 
one of the most important reasons why the Church so greatly 
desires that the Gregorian chant traditionally associated with the 
Latin words of the sacred liturgy be used. 


46. We are not unaware that, for serious reasons, some quite 
definite exceptions have been conceded by the Apostolic See. 
We do not want these exceptions extended or propagated more 
widely, nor do We wish to have them transferred to other places 
without due permission of the Holy See. Furthermore, even where 
it is licit to use these exemptions, local Ordinaries and the other 
pastors should take great care that the faithful from their earliest 
years should learn at least the easier and more frequently used 
Gregorian melodies, and should know how to employ them in 
the sacred liturgical rites, so that in this way also the unity and 
the universality of the Church may shine forth more powerfully 
every day. 

47. Where, according to old or immemorial custom, some 
popular hymns are sung in the language of the people after the 
sacred words of the liturgy have been sung in Latin during the 
solemn Eucharistic sacrifice, local Ordinaries can allow this to be 
done “if, in the light of the circumstances of the locality and the 
people, they believe that (custom) cannot prudently be removed.”#! 
The law by which it is forbidden to sing the liturgical words them- 
selves in the language of the people remains in force, according 
to what has been said. 

48. In order that singers and the Christian people may rightly 
understand the meaning of the liturgical words joined to the 
musical melodies, it has pleased Us to make Our own the exhortation 
made by the Fathers of the Council of Trent. “Pastors and all 
those who have care of souls,” were especially urged that “often, 
during the celebration of Mass, they or others whom they delegate 
explain something about what is read in the Mass and, among 
other things, tell something about the mystery of this most holy 


21, Code of Canon Law, Can, 5, 
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possess proper liturgical qualities, primarily holiness and goodness 
of form; from which its other note, universality, is derived.” 

42. It must be Aoly. It must not allow within itself anything 
that savours of the profane nor allow any such thing to slip into 
the melodies in which it is expressed. The Gregorian chant which 
has been used in the Church over the course of so many centuries, 
and which may be called, as it were, its patrimony, is gloriously 
outstanding for this holiness. 


43. This chant, because of the close adaptation of the melody 
to the sacred text, is not only most intimately conformed to the 
words, but also in a way interprets their force and efficacy and 
brings delight to the minds of the hearers. It does this by the use 
of musical modes that are simple and plain, but which are still 
composed with such sublime and holy art that they move everyone 
to sincere admiration and constitute an almost inexhaustible source 
from which musicians and composers draw new melodies. 

44. It is the duty of all those to whom Christ the Lord has 
entrusted the task of guarding and dispensing the Church’s riches 
to preserve this precious treasure of Gregorian chant diligently 
and to impart it generously to the Christian people. Hence, what 
Our predecessors, Saint Pius X, who is rightly called the renewer 
of Gregorian chant,’ and Pius XI® have wisely ordained and 
taught, We also, in view of the outstanding qualities which genuine 
Gregorian chant possesses, will and prescribe that this be done. 
In the performance of the sacred liturgical rites this same Gregorian 
chant should be most widely used and great care should be taken 
that it should be performed properly, worthily and reverently. 
And if, because of recently-instituted feast days, new Gregorian 
melodies must be composed, this should be done by true masters 
of the art. It should be done in such a way that these new 
compositions obey the laws proper to genuine Gregorian chant 
and are in worthy harmony with the older melodies in their virtue 
and purity. 

45. If these prescriptions are really observed in their entirety, 
the requirements of the other property of sacred music—that 
property by virtue of which it should be an example of true art— 


18. Acta Pii X, loc. cit., 78. 

19. Letter to Card. Respighi, Acta Pii X, loc. cit., 68-74, see 73ff.; ACTA SANCTAE 
SEDIS, XXXVI (1903-04), 325-29, 395-98, see 398. 

20. Pius XI, Apostolic Constitution. Divini cultus (On Divine Worship), A.AS., 
XXI (1929), 33ff. 
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polyphonic compositions, especially those that date from the 16th 
century, have an artistic purity and richness of melody which 
render them completely worthy of accompanying and beautifying - 
the Church’s sacred rites. 

54. Although over the course of the centuries, genuine polyphonic 
art gradually declined and profane melodies often crept into it, 
during recent decades the indefatigable labours of experts have 
brought about a restoration. The works of the old composers 
have been carefully studied and proposed as models to be imitated 
and rivalled by modern composers. 

55. So it is that in the basilicas, cathedrals and churches of 
religious communities these magnificent works of the old masters 
and the polyphonic compositions of more recent musicians can 
be performed, contributing greatly to the beauty of the sacred 
rite. Likewise, We know that simpler but genuinely artistic 
polyphonic compositions are often sung even in smaller churches. 

56. The Church favours all these enterprises. As Our predecessor 
of immortal memory, Saint Pius X, says, the Church “‘unceasingly 
encourages and favours the progress of the arts, admitting for 
religious use all the good and the beautiful that the mind of man 
has discovered over the course of the centuries, but always respecting 
the liturgical laws.” 


57. These laws warn that great prudence and care should be 
used in this serious matter in order to keep out of churches poly- 
phonic music which, because of its heavy and bombastic style, 
might obscure the sacred words of the liturgy by a kind of 
exaggeration, interfere with the conduct of the liturgical service or, 
finally, lower the skill and competence of the singers to the dis- 
advantage of sacred worship. 

58. These norms must be applied to the use of the organ or 
other musical instruments. Among the musical instruments that 
have a place in church, the organ rightly holds the principal position, 
since it is especially fitted for the sacred chants and sacred rites. 
It adds a wonderful splendour and a special magnificence to the 
ceremonies of the Church. It moves the souls of the faithful by 
the grandeur and sweetness of its tones. It gives minds an almost 
— joy and it lifts them up powerfully to God and to higher 


gs. 
59. Besides the organ, other instruments can be called upon to 


23. Acta Pii X, loc. cit. 80. 
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sacrifice. This is to be done particularly on Sundays and holy days.” 

49. This should be done especially at the time when catechetical 
instruction is being given to the Christian people. This may be 
done more easily and readily in this age of ours than was possible 
in times past, because translations of the liturgical texts into the 
vernacular tongues and explanations of these texts in books and 
pamphlets are available. These works, produced in almost every 
country by learned writers, can effectively help and enlighten the 
faithful to understand and share in what is said by the sacred 
ministers in the Latin language. 

50. It is quite obvious that what We have said briefly here about 
Gregorian chant applies mainly to the Latin Roman Rite of the 
Church. It can also, however, be applied to a certain extent to 
the liturgical chants of other rites—either to those of the West, 
such as the Ambrosian, Gallican or Mozarabic, or to the various 
eastern rites. 

51. For as all of these display in their liturgical ceremonies and 
formulas of prayer the marvellous abundance of the Church, 
they also, in their various liturgical chants, preserve treasures which 
must be guarded and defended to prevent not only their complete 
disappearance, but also any partial loss or distortion. 

52. Among the oldest and most outstanding monuments of 
sacred music, the liturgical chants of the different eastern rites 
hold a highly important place. Some of the melodies of these 
chants, modified in accordance with the character of the Latin 
liturgy, had a great influence on the composition of the musical 
works of the Western Church itself. It is Our hope that the selection 
of sacred eastern rite hymns—which the Pontifical Institute of 
Oriental Studies, with the help of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred 
Music, is busily working to complete—will achieve good doctrinal 
and practical results. Thus, eastern rite seminarians, well trained 
in sacred chant, can make a significant contribution to enhancing 
the beauty of God’s house after they have been ordained priests. 

53. It is not Our intention in what We have just said in praise 
and commendation of the Gregorian chant to exclude sacred 
polyphonic music from the rites of the Church. If this polyphonic 
music is endowed with the proper qualities, it can be of great help 
in increasing the magnificence of divine worship and of moving 
the faithful to religious dispositions. Everyone knows that many | 


22. Council of Trent, Session XXII, De Sacrificio Missae, C. VIII. 
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religious rites by a great crowd of people singing as with one 
voice, they are powerful in raising the minds of the faithful to 
higher things. 

64. As we have written above, such hymns cannot be used in 
Solemn High Masses without the express permission of the Holy 
See. Nevertheless, at Masses that are not sung solemnly, these 
hyrans can be a powerful aid in keeping the faithful from attending 
the Holy Sacrifice like dumb and idle spectators. They can help 
to make the faithful accompany the sacred services both mentally 
and vocally and to join their own piety to the prayers of the priest. 
This happens when these hymns are properly adapted to the 
individual parts of the Mass, as We rejoice to know is being done 
in many parts of the Catholic world. 

65. In rites that are not completely liturgical, religious hymns 
of this kind—when, as We have said, they are endowed with the 
right qualities—can be of great help in the salutary work of attracting 
the Christian people and enlightening them, in imbuing them with 
sincere piety and filling them with holy joy. They can produce these 
effects not only within churches, but outside of them also, especially 
on the occasion of pious processions and pilgrimages to shrines 
and at the time of national or international congresses. They can 
be especially useful, as experience has shown, in the work of 
instructing boys and girls in Catholic truth, in societies for youth 
and in meetings of pious associations. 

66. Hence We can do no less than urge you, venerable brethren, 
to foster and promote diligently popular religious singing of this 
kind in the dioceses entrusted to you. There is among you no lack 
of experts in this field to gather hymns of this sort into one collection, 
where this has not already been done, so that all of the faithful 
can learn them more easily, memorise them and sing them correctly. 

67. Those in charge of the religious instruction of boys and 
girls should not neglect the proper use of these effective aids. Those 
in charge of Catholic youth should make prudent use of them 
in the highly important work entrusted to them. Thus, there will 
be hope of happily attaining what everyone desires, namely the 
disappearance of worldly songs which, because of the quality of 
their melodies or the frequently voluptuous and lascivious words 
that go with them, are a danger to Christians, especially the young, 
and their replacement by songs that give chaste and pure pleasure, 
that foster and increase faith and piety. 

68. May it thus come about that the Christian people - begin 
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give great help in attaining the lofty purpose of sacred music, so © 
long as they play nothing profane, nothing clamorous or strident | 
and nothing at variance with the sacred services or the dignity 
of the place. Among these the violin and other musical instruments 
that use the bow are outstanding because, when they are played | 
by themselves or with other stringed instruments or with the organ, 
they express the joyous and sad sentiments of the soul with an 
indescribable power. Moreover, in the encyclical Mediator Dei, 
We Ourselves gave detailed and clear regulations concerning the 
musical modes that are to be admitted into the worship of the 
Catholic religion. 

60. “For, if they are not profane or unbecoming to the sacredness 
of the place and function and do not spring from a desire to achieve 
extraordinary and unusual effects, then our churches must admit 
them, since they can contribute in no small way to the splendour 
of the sacred ceremonies, can lift the mind to higher things, and 
can foster true devotion of the soul.” 

61. It should hardly be necessary to add the warning that, when 
the means and talent available are unequal to the task, it is better 
to forego such attempts than to do something which would be 
unworthy of divine worship and sacred gatherings. 

62. As We have said before, besides those things that are 
intimately associated with the Church’s sacred liturgy, there are 
also popular religious hymns which derive their origin from the 
liturgical chant itself. Most of these are written in the language 
of the people. Since these are closely related to the mentality and 
temperament of individual national groups, they differ considerably 
among themselves according to the character of different races 
and localities. 

63. If hymns of this sort are to bring spiritual fruit and advantage 
to the Christian people, they must be in full conformity with the 
doctrine of the Catholic faith. They must also express and explain 
that doctrine accurately. Likewise they must use plain language 
and simple melody and must be free from violent and vain excess 
of words. Despite the fact that they are short and easy, they should 
manifest a religious dignity and seriousness. When they are fashioned 
in this way, these sacred canticles, born as they are from the most 
profound depths of the people’s soul, deeply move the emotions 

-and spirit and stir up pious sentiments. When they are sung at 


24. A.A.S., XXXIX (1947), 590. 
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have recommended and ordered in this encyclical, following in 
the footsteps of Our predecessors, you, venerable brethren, must 
carefully use all the aids offered by the lofty function entrusted 
to you by Christ the Lord and committed to you by the Church. 
As experience teaches, these aids are employed to great advantage 
in many churches throughout the Christian world. 


73. First of all, see to it that there is a good school of singers — 
in the cathedral itself and, as far as possible, in other major churches 
of your dioceses. This school should serve as an example to others 
and influence them to carefully develop and perfect sacred chant. 


74. Where it is impossible to have schools of singers or where 
there are not enough choir boys, it is allowed that ‘“‘a group of 
men and women or girls, located in a place outside the sanctuary 
set apart for the exclusive use of this group, can sing the liturgical 
texts at Solemn Mass, as long as the men are completely separated 
from the women and girls and everything unbecoming is avoided. 
The Ordinary is bound in conscience in this matter.”** 

75. Great care must be taken that those who are preparing 
for the reception of sacred orders in your seminaries and in 
missionary or religious houses of study are properly instructed 
in the doctrine and use of sacred music and Gregorian chant, 
| according to the mind of the Church by teachers who are experts 
in this field, who esteem the traditional customs and teachings 
and who are entirely obedient to the precepts and norms of the 
Holy See. 


76. If, among the students in the seminary or religious house 
of study, anyone shows remarkable facility in or liking for this 
art, the authorities of the seminary or house of study should not 
neglect to inform you about it. Then you may avail yourself of 
the opportunity to cultivate these gifts further and send him either 
to the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music in Rome or to some 
other institution of learning in which this subject is taught, provided 
that the student manifests the qualities and virtues upon which 
one can base a hope that he will become an excellent priest. 

77. In this matter care must also be taken that local Ordinaries 
and heads of religious communities have someone whose help 
they can use in this important area which, weighed down as they 
are by so many occupations, they cannot easily take care of 
themselves. 


26. Decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, Nos. 3964, 4201, 4231. 
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even on this earth to sing that song of praise it will sing forever in 
heaven: “To Him who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb, 
blessing and honour and glory and dominion forever and ever.”% 

69. What we have written thus far applies primarily to those 
nations where the Catholic religion is already firmly established. 
In mission lands it will not be possible to accomplish all these 
things until the number of Christians has grown sufficiently, larger | 
church buildings have been erected, the children of Christians / 
properly attend schools established by the Church and, finally, © 
until there is an adequate number of sacred ministers. Still We 
urgently exhort apostolic workers who are labouring strenuously 
in these extensive parts of the Lord’s vineyard to pay careful | 
attention to this matter as one of the serious problems of their § 
ministry. 

70. Many of the peoples entrusted to the ministry of the © 


missionaries take great delight in music and beautify the ceremonies © 


dedicated to the worship of idols with religious singing. It is not 
prudent, then, for the heralds of Christ, the true God, to minimise © 
or neglect entirely this effective help in their apostolate. Hence, | 
the preachers of the Gospel in pagan lands should sedulously 7 
and willingly promote in the course of their apostolic ministry / 
the love for religious song which is cherished by the men entrusted — 
to their care. In this way, these people can have, in contrast to | 


their own religious music which is frequently admired even in | 


cultivated countries, sacred Christian hymns in which the truths — 


of the faith, the life of Christ the Lord and the praises of the © 
Blessed Virgin Mary and the Saints can be sung in a language and | 


in melodies familiar to them. : 

71. Missionaries should likewise be mindful of the fact that, © 
from the beginning, when the Catholic Church sent preachers | 
of the Gospel into lands not yet illumined by the light of faith, 
it took care to bring into those countries, along with the sacred © 


liturgical rites, musical compositions, among which were the © 


Gregorian melodies. It did this so that the people who were to be © 
converted might be more easily led to accept the truths of the © 
Christian religion by the attractiveness of these melodies. 3 


IV 
Practical Directions 
72. So that the desired effect may be produced by what We 
25. Apoc. 5, 13. 
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78. It would certainly be best if in diocesan Councils of Christian © 
Art there were someone especially expert in the fields of religious 7 
music and chant who could carefully watch over what is being | 
done in the diocese, inform the Ordinary about what has been 
done and what is going to be done, receive the Ordinary’s commands | 
and see that they are obeyed. If in any diocese there is one of these © 
associations, which have been wisely instituted to foster sacred | 
music and have been greatly praised and commended by the! 
Sovereign Pontiffs, the Ordinary in his prudence may employ / 
this association in the task of fulfilling responsibility. 

79. Pious associations of this kind, which have been founded 
to instruct the people in sacred music or for advanced study in 7 
this subject, can contribute greatly by words and example to the 
advance of sacred music. 

80. Help and promote such associations, venerable brethren,” 
so that they may lead an active life, may employ the best and the | 
most effective teachers, and so that, throughout the entire diocese, f 
they may diligently promote the knowledge, love and use of sacred © 
music and religious harmonies, with due observance of the Church’s © 
laws and due obedience to Ourselves. 

81. Moved by paternal solicitude, We have dealt with this! 
matter at some length. We are entirely confident that you, venerable | 
brethren, will diligently apply all of your pastoral solicitude to 
this sacred subject which contributes so much to the more worthy 
and magnificent conduct of divine worship. 

82. It is Our hope that whoever in the Church supervises and 
directs the work of sacred music under your leadership may be 
influenced by Our encyclical letter to carry on this glorious apostolate 
with new ardour and new effort, generously, enthusiastically and 
strenuously. 

83. Hence, We hope that this most noble art, which has been 
so greatly esteemed throughout the Church’s history and which} 
today has been brought to real heights of holiness and beauty, 
will be developed and continually perfected and that on its own 
account it will happily work to bring the children of the Church 
to give due praise, expressed in worthy melodies and sweet 
harmonies, to the Triune God with stronger faith, more flourishing 
hope and more ardent charity. 

84. May it produce even outside the walls of churches—i 
Christian families and gatherings of Christians—what Saint Cyprian 
beautifully spoke of to Donatus,. “Let. the sober banquet resound 
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with Psalms. And if your memory be good and your voice pleasant, 
approach this work according to custom. You give more nourishment 
to those dearest to you if we hear spiritual things and if religious 
sweetness delights the ears.’’?? 


ids 85. In the meantime, buoyed up by the hope of richer and more 
“st | joyous fruits which We are confident will come from this exhortation 
ed) of Ours, as a testimony of Our good will and as an omen of heavenly 
‘he gifts to each one of you, venerable brethren, to the flock entrusted 


to your care and to those who observe Our wishes and work to 
promote sacred music, with abundant charity, We impart the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

86. Given at St. Peter’s in Rome, 25 December, on the feast of 
the Nativity of Our Lord Jesus Christ, in the year 1955, the 17th 
of Our Pontificate. 


PIUS PP. XII 


(Translation provided by the NCWC News Service) 


27. St. Cyprian, Letter to Donatus (Letter 1, n. 16) P.L., IV, 227. 


The Vitality of a Nation 


This missionary inspiration, furthermore, spreading through all 
your dioceses, will be a pledge of spiritual renewal for you. A 
Christian community which gives its sons and daughters to the 
Church cannot die. And, if it is true that the supernatural life is a 
life of charity and grows with the giving of one’s self, it can be 
asserted that the Catholic vitality of a nation is measured by the 
sacrifices it is capable of making for the missionary cause. 


—PIUs in the encyclical “Fidei Donum,” translated into 
English under the title “The Future of Africa” and available 
(price 9d) from The Sword of the aes: 128- Sloane 

Street, London, S.W.1.— - 
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Chronicle 
FILMS 


FEW films no longer actually current in Dublin but liable to 
be of interest elsewhere must have some overdue notice. 
Relatively good films of the moment such as Brothers in Law, 

The Great Man and Yield to the Night must therefore do with 

summary recommendation. 


Many people, I feel, will be on the lookout for Pablito Calvo, 
the boy of Marcelino, who now reappears in Pepote (shown first 
at the Astor). He is still angelic, but I fear that the director has 
been too mindful of his earlier success. For my taste there are in 
this film too many shots of the little legs toddling away into the 


lonely distance, and of the big black eyes trembling between smiles | 
and tears. The pure sentiment of Marcelino is now somewhat | 


diluted. The adventures of the boy no longer catch your heart 
as it passes by; they angle for it. Yet Vajda’s film is a likeable one, 
and fresh in a way the Spanish films to date have been. The actor 
who dominates it this time is Antonio Vico (“Brother Door” of 
Marcelino) who plays the broken, drunkard bull-fighter who, | 
after years of decline and retirement, has to accept an offer for the 
disreputable Toros delas Noches. There, ‘‘a queer sort of audience” 
watches second-rate bulls facing third-rate fighters, and hired 
clowns burlesque one of the most solemn and ritualistic sports 
in the world. With his little nephew he spends the day struggling, 
by odd jobs and devices, to scrape together enough money to hire 
a bull-fighter’s costume. All this would be very like a Spanish version 
of Bicycle Thieves except that the spirit of the thing is sweet and 
pathetic. Yet Vico’s astounding face casts him by nature for the 
role of Pierrot or Pagliacci—the tragic clown. He performs easily 
the part of nobility in rags, sickened and embittered by his weakness 
and his ludicrous efforts to act the spiv and the beggar, and at the 
end brightly regathers the rags of illusion around him. The boy too 
recognises the need of these if they are to carry on at all. 


The director, leading off with a few very hesitant sequences, 
lays a surer hand on the bull-ring scenes, mounting to a fine moment 
of tragi-comedy when the bullfighter, deserted by audience and 
bull, finds a shopboy holding over him an umbrella to protect— 
the hired costume. The bullring, even in its decline, is still a most 
pliable metaphor in the hands of the Spaniards. Thus, very 
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naturally and as it were incidentally, this sketch of Vajda’s suggests 
the basic nobility and dignity of man even in a degraded and 
unheroic world. In that it is both Spanish and modern. 

By contrast, the German Devil in Silk (shown at Cork Festival 
and at the New Corinthian) is extremely glossy entertainment. 
Style and polish exudes from the dialogue (from a stage-play), 
the cinematic urban settings, the camera work if we except a num- 
ber of melodramatic flashbacks, and the playing of Kurd Jurgens, 
Winnie Marcus and Lilli Palmer. The last-named actress plays the 
title-role, that of a neurotic dominating wife, like a self-consuming 
flame: and, despite the cruelty she must exhibit, successfully elicits 
from us towards the end the necessary moment of pity for the 
diseased mind. This occurs when she makes the neurotic’s desperate 
uncomprehending plea that no human being loves her . . . Add a 
final court-scene and some more popularised Freud, and you 
have a familiar climax, but carried off with unusual style. Does a 
paranoiac type, who continually threatens suicide in order to have 
her own way, ever really have the will-power to carry it out? 
Doctor-witness for prosecution says “‘No”’; clever defence-counsel 
shows that witness is repeating hearsay and is not a psychologist, 
and so he gets verdict of suicide. As usual we go away with the 
scientific question left unanswered, great care being taken not to 
state it explicitly. However, only the mind is so grudging; this film 
gratifies all one’s other weary faculties. 

Surely the processes of law or of trial by jury form one of the 
most persistent of cinematic themes. They have now inspired a 
major American film, Twelve Angry Men, running at the Regal 
Rooms for several weeks and deservedly so. There has been nothing 
so interesting in this line since ex-lawyer André Cayatte made 
Justice est Faite in 1952 to demonstrate how the judgment of jury 
members is influenced by the life they lead outside the jury-room, 
and so by factors irrelevant to the case. Cayatte’s was a thesis 
rather than an investigation, and he pushed it to the point where 
one man with a casting vote is finally determined by an emotional 
episode in his private life. In Twelve Angry Men (part-produced 
by Henry Fonda from a play by Reginald Rose), a first show of 
hands to decide whether a boy murdered his father reveals only 
one juryman for ‘‘Not Guilty” against eleven for “‘Guilty.”” When 
the drama is over the verdict is twelve for ‘““Not Guilty” and no 
vote for “Guilty.” This is therefore a drama of deliberate pattern. 
But it scores over the French film by its unhampered study of 
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Moreover, in doing this, it eschews all flashbacks into the lives 
of the jurors, and allows not a single flight to the camera outside 
the jury-room. One waits during the first sequences for the first 
move out, at least to the scene of the supposed murder when they 
go over the witnesses’ stories. There is no move and no fadeout: the 
ninety-five minutes screen-time corresponds to the actual time it 
takes the jury to come to agreement. Thus, to hold attention, 
the director relies entirely on the drama of character, character 
revealed through argument, prejudice, emotion. The backgrounds 
of the twelve men, their nature, tastes, even the evidence given in the 
courtroom just before—all this is disclosed by debate, and by 
gesture, tone and bearing. 


The initial factor making for hurry and carelessness is the intense 
heat and humidity, broken very dramatically by the release of 
rain half-way through. The one stubborn juror (Henry Fonda) 
sets the drama going by insisting on at least the decency of dis- 
cussion. Despite various kinds of opposition, “reasonable doubt” 
of guilt is sown successively in the minds of the other eleven. This 
drama hardly sets out to “prove” anything either for or against 
the jury system. One conscientious man saves this jury, but the 
odds are fair that there will always be at least one. What it shows 
are the emotional factors which issue in a snap judgment, and how | 
difficult it is to shed them. The various types are finely played by 
Fonda, Ed Begley, E. G. Marshall, Jack Warden, Lee J. Cobb 
and others, and as each changes his mind the tactics, pace, and 
unforeseen effects are ingeniously varied. One is not conscious of 
any static quality in the camera, which moves around the room 
but only when movement serves the rhythm, tempo and dramatic 
build-up inherent in the script. Another television director, Sidney 
Lumet, has thus used his own technique for the enclosed scene to 
brilliant effect. 


The wide horizons of Texas invite us to expand again with 
Giant (Adelphi), and we have three and a half leisurely hours in 
which to do so; for this is a film on the lines of Gone with the Wind. 
The simplest pleasure it offers is the old one of a family chronicle 
in three generations—the half million acre cattle king marrying 
the Maryland lady, the children with alien ideals and new styles 
in human relationships, the arrival of the third generation which 
never fails to restore harmony. Rock Hudson and Elizabeth Taylor 
will certainly not complicate this pleasure. James Dean, as the 
ranch-hand who discovers oil, does complicate it. Playing the 
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Gatsby tycoon he remains on the edge of the family, unable to 
enter a society he despises and envies. Thirdly much of the social 
history of Texas is here, dust and cattle followed by oil-derricks 
and red Jetexas trucks, depressed Mexican Indians in slum-shacks, 
the gaudy Gothic ranch-house set barely in the desert, sudden 
fortunes blossoming in swimming-pools and roaring Texan ban- 
quets, vulgar, blatant half-sophisticated, and (lastly and somewhat 
awkwardly included), the racial problem of segregation and mixed 
blood. 


PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 
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